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FROM THE EDITOR 


n unusually mild Winter season has 
Ae into Western New York, and 

AWA has been busy! Winter is a 
great time to work on projects, and AWA 
volunteers have been busy assembling 
operating equipment in the new Edward 
Gable Amateur Radio Station—see the 
“President” and “Curator” columns in this 
issue for photos and more details. I’m cur- 
rently completing work on a few items I 
had set aside during the summer. If you’re 
working on an interesting project, or have 
questions about one, send me a note and 
photo, and we will gladly share it with other 
readers in the “Letters” department. A 
reader response to Dave Minchella’s 
“Building a Tetrode Vacuum Tube Re- 
ceiver” appears in this issue’s “Letters.” 
Beginning with this issue, Dave’s next five 
“Breadboarding” columns will feature an- 
other new project, a step-by-step diagnosis 
and restoration of a classic “All-American 
Five” (AAS) radio. Dave would be pleased 
to hear from anyone who has built or re- 
stored a device based upon one of his fea- 
tured projects—or has come up with a new 
design. Send him a write-up, preferably 
with a photo or two, and we will publish it 
in a future Journal. 

I had a great time at the AWA Confer- 
ence, and particularly enjoyed visiting with 
friends I hadn’t seen for a year or more. I 
also moved along a few excess “projects” 
and parts in the Flea Market, and of course 
bought one more radio. This issue of the 
AWA Journal includes a complete Confer- 
ence retrospective—check it out! 

AWA “On-Air” events are continuing on 
their new schedule, which provides more 
time separation between events, and avoids 
conflicts with other Amateur activities. 
There now are new opportunities for AM 
transmission, and we look forward to in- 


creased numbers of participants. Complete 
details about the 2023 John Rollins Event 
appears in the “Amateur Radio” section of 
this issue. Check out the updated event 
schedule in “Membership News” and mark 
your calendars. We continue to appreciate 
the hard work of Joe Fell and his team of 
event coordinators. 

Please note that the Spring Meet will be 
held on a new date—May 13, 2023. We 
will again feature a large auction of surplus 
and duplicate Museum items, along with a 
member Flea Market and Museum tours. 
Further details will appear on the AWA 
website, and in the Spring AWA Journal. 

We also invite you to check out the Mu- 
seum Store. In addition to our stock of 
AWA apparel and merchandise, we have an 
ever-changing inventory of surplus gear, in- 
cluding receivers, test equipment, tele- 
phones, manuals and free vintage radio 
magazines—items that you might not find 
anywhere else! 


oe 
6 


The AWA Museum Store has a supply of 
projects awaiting new homes, along with 
apparel, books and much more! 


Best wishes for a happy and successful 
2023, and hope to see you at the Spring 
Meet! | 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Hi Everyone and Happy 2023, 
ell, here we are, almost three 
years after the start of COVID 
and we are still concerned about 
the risks and effects. We did have a few re- 
ports of attendees having COVID at the 
Conference, but it seemed to be limited. We 
are back to normal hours at the Museum 
and have been able to sponsor “Learn It, 
Build It, Fix It” classes for adults. How- 
ever, we have continued to postpone the 
student “Radio Fab Lab” (STEM) classes. I 
keep thinking COVID will go away and life 
will go back to normal—whatever that is. I 
pray that is not a whimsical dream. The 
more likely case is that COVID will be- 
come as common as the flu. 
On a very sad note, I report that longtime 
AWA Staff members Len Gessin and Ron 
Roach have passed on. They will be missed 


AWA Staff’s first OSO in the Ham Shack on 
10-15-2022. 


New tables and classic equipment ready to 
be placed. 
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by all that knew them. Ron’s dream of the | 
Ham Shack addition was completed just be- 
fore he passed. After consulting with the 
AWA Executive Officers, we approved 
naming the addition the Ronald Earl Roach 
Hall and I informed him a week or two be- 
fore he passed. He was very much honored 
and was so proud of how well it turned out. 
Ona much happier note, the amateur radio 
station portion of Roach Hall has been named 
the Edward M. Gable, K2MP Station. Ed is 
very much honored. I cannot think of a more 
deserving person for all he has done for 
AWA and the amateur radio community. 


2022 AWA Conference 

The 2022 AWA Conference was a success 
under the chairmanship of Mike Migliaccio 
and I thank him for his super efforts. Atten- 
dance was about the same as last year, per- 


Rich prepares to set a level line for equip- 
ment installation. 


Peter installs the bracket to hold the an- 
tenna patch panel that will route coax ca- 
bles from antennas to equipment. 


haps just a few more. It was great to gather 
with old friends and to make many new 
friends. The 2023 AWA Conference has 
been scheduled for September 26-30 at the 
RIT Inn and Conference Center. It is not too 
early to put those dates on your calendars. 


AWA Ham Shack Addition: 
Roach Hall and Gable Station 

Thanks for the generous donations from 
over 200 AWA members and friends we 
will have an amazing space for AWA’s am- 
ateur radio station and much needed space 
for the AWA Registrar’s team. Now that 
the addition is complete, Museum Staff has 
a serious amount of work to accomplish to 
develop and install the working amateur 
radio equipment in the Edward Gable Sta- 
tion. AWA Staff is already very busy de- 
signing and creating what will become a 
major Museum exhibit and working ama- 
teur radio station. A simple antenna has 
been raised, furniture has delivered and 
Staff was very quick to hook up a trans- 
ceiver to make the first QSO. The moving 
of the Registrar’s team has also started. 


AWA Members Honored by Radio 
Club of America 

Several AWA members were honored by 
the Radio Club of America at their Annual 
Awards Banquet on November 18th in At- 
lanta. Ed Gable, K2MP received the 2022 
Barry Goldwater Amateur Radio Award. Es- 
tablished in 1994, the Barry Goldwater Am- 
ateur Radio Award is given in recognition of 
unique contributions to the field of amateur 
radio. Jim and Felicia Kreuzer received the 
2022 Ralph Batcher Memorial Award. Es- 
tablished in 1976, the Batcher Award is pre- 
sented to an RCA member(s) for their signif- 
icant work in preserving the history of radio 
and electronic communications. In addition, 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN was been elevated to 
RCA Fellow, Class of 2022. Congratulations 
to these very deserving AWA members. 


Membership OCTOBER 

2022 2021 
AWA members bl27 etd 
Life members 158 155 
6 


Friends 13 ip 
Corporate Friends 5 5 
Technology Explorers 102 82 
Totals 1,405 1,386 


It is very rewarding to note that AWA 
membership has grown slightly year to year 
with everything that is going on with 
COVID. That is due in part to AWA’s edu- 
cational outreach programs such as AWA 
Shares, the “Learn It, Build It, Fix It” 
classes and the AWA Gift Membership 
Program, along with AWA’s social media 
efforts and the AWA YouTube Channel of- 
ferings. Our members are also important 
contributors to AWA’s growth by actively 
promoting AWA to their friends and ac- 
quaintances. I would urge everyone to do 
SO, as we all have a part in AWA’s future 
by actively inviting friends to join. 


Educational Outreach 

With two generous grants we have de- 
veloped a mobile Educational Amateur 
Radio Station (EARS) for the purpose of 
educating younger students about wireless 
communications. This station will be able 
to support AWA’s educational outreach ac- 
tivities well beyond the AWA Campus. The 
EARS radio station, which is capable of 
digital communications, has been devel- 
oped and tested, the transporting trailer has 
been purchased, and the educational seg- 
ment is being developed. This represents 
another step forward is our development of 
educational outreach programs. 

For adults, the “Learn, It Build It, Fix It” 
classes continue to be a great success. 
AWA member Dave Minchella has created 
three fascinating courses, Tube Guitar Am- 
plifiers, Basic Radio Repair 101—All Amer- 
ican Fives, and Tube Audio Amplifiers. 
Each course is a combination of theory and 
practical experience, held over six 4-hour 
sessions. To date, 49 students have com- 
pleted these courses and the next series be- 
gins March 4, 2023. As a bonus, several of 
the class members have become AWA 
members and Museum Staff members. 

AWA “Radio Fab Lab” STEM classes for 
youngsters have been put on hold due to 
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COVID. We feel that young students have 
enough on their education plate nght now with 
getting their basic educational studies. The 
plan is to resume STEM initiatives in 2023. 


AWA PCB Sales 

The AWA “Skunk Works,” under the 
leadership of Joe Stoltz, Dean Faklis and 
others, has developed nine bare printed cir- 
cuit boards (PCBs) and one kit for sale. 
These high quality PCBs are sold on the 
AWA website and on eBay, and have been 
very popular. To date, AWA has sold over 
1,100 boards to nearly 20 countries for more 
than $26K. This is a great way to relive the 
days of kit building and create very useful 
devices. These sales of PCBs also mean that 
AWA has touched over 1,000 customers 
with our products and an invitation to tour 
the Museum via the website. 


AWA/’s Member Forum 

Do you have a question or want to share 
a news article or video of interest to mem- 
bers? The AWA Member’s Forum is a great 
way to keep in touch with other members. 
The forum is open to AWA members only. 
Members may apply to join the group— 
it is free—by emailing Mark Erdle 
at Mark@AntiqueWireless.org. You can 
alse) Tegister:sonline’* at. https:// 
groups.io/g/Wireless-History. 


Make preservation of communications 
history your legacy for future 
generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 


your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserve history. If you are updating 
your will or trust, consult your tax advisor 
on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes (PATH) Act of 2015, 
individuals, age 70% and older, may direct 


The Ham Shack’s first operational station, 
utilizing a Kenwood TS-940 transceiver. 
Note the completed antenna patch panel. 


any sum up to $100,000 directly from an 
IRA to any qualified charitable organiza- 
tion, such as Antique Wireless Association, 
EIN 16-1501004. While this outright gift 
would not produce a charitable income tax 
deduction, it will create a tax savings by ful- 
filling your required minimum distribution 
requirement without increasing your taxable 
income. Again, please consult your tax ad- 
visor to determine whether this is a finan- 
cially attractive option for you. 

Regards, and please keep safe, my friends. 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


ON THE COVER 


Congratulations to James and Felicia Kreuzer, whose Ralph Batcher 1924 Grebe 
Mobile Car Radio (center) was the Old Equipment Contest Best of Show. Steve Wal- 
lace’s Massie Oscillophone Detector (top right) was the People’s Choice winner, and 


the Ralph O. Williams Display Award went to Bill Burns for his Te/con Cable Dis- 
play (bottom). All of these entries, along with Ned Borger’s Airline Rudolph Radio 
(top left) won Blue Ribbons in their respective categories. More photos and a complete 
list of winners can be found in the Conference Retrospective section of this issue. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RE: “BREADBOARDING” 
(AWA JOURNAL VOL. 62/#4) 


Hi, My name is Dave, N2VO. QTH about 
15 miles south of Utica, New York. Wanted 
to let you know I built the little radio you 
described in the recent AWA Journal. Mine 
works very well, especially considering 
how few components there are. It has good 
volume. Tuning is not very selective but I 
only listened after dark. The lower end of 
the band is dominated by a large station in 
Syracuse on 570 kHz. The middle and upper 
ends of the band are a hodgepodge of sta- 
tions, a few more dominant than others. All 
in all, a satisfying and fun build. Mine ran 
really well on about 60 volts. I lit the heaters 
with a 2.5 volt transformer. There are some 
9-volt batteries in the picture but mostly I 
used an adjustable power supply. The first 
#24 tube I tried had a bad filament. I used 
an old Hammarlund plug in coil intended 
for a regen, the antenna and ground are 
hooked to the tickler loop at the bottom of 
the coil form. Not sure yet what I’Il do with 
this radio but I’m thinking of using the parts 
to build a regen. I already have about a 
dozen regens I’ve kept, many others that 
didn’t work as well I tear apart. I get on the 
air weekday mornings at 8:00 on 3.720 AM. 
Stop by and say Hi. Also work some CW 


SOOO O SOOO OEE SEES OED TEESE ESE SEES EE EEESHEEEEESESHESEEEESESEESS ESOS ESSE SE EEESSEEESEEEES 


HOT CHASSIS WARNING 


The “Classic Radio” column in Decem- 
ber’s OST sneers at a lot of collectible ama- 
teur receivers for having hot chassis. I don’t 
know how this nonsense originated, but 
spent some time looking up the schematics 
in Rider’s binders and Sams Photofacts. 
Have sent the enclosed early warning and 
comments to the magazine. I haven’t worked 
on a hot-chassis broadcast set in a long time, 
but once took a photo of a FADA “Bullet” 
with a 60-watt light bulb running at full in- 
tensity, powered by the exposed screw that 
held the loop antenna on its back. An Emer- 


but infrequently in recent years. 

I enjoy your column, keep up the good. 
work. 

Dave Bocko, N2VO 

Waterville, New York 


Editor’s note: The preceding letter was 
originally sent to Contributing Editor David 
Minchella. 


POPP CCC C OSES ECE TCS H OH EEE EEO SEES EEE EEE EE EES E ESOS SEED SEES SEES SEES EES EES EEEEEEEESEEEES 


son AM-FM once appeared, with the rubber 
foot crumbled off and the mounting screw 
exposed—a deadly case to set on a metal 
table or heat radiator. Screws holding the 
new foot and its companions were replaced 
with nylon 6-32s. This matter may come up 
from your readers. Please be warned! 

Ludwell Sibley, KB2EVN 

Gold Hill, Oregon 


Thank you for your timely warning about 
this issue, which affects many “‘transformer- 
less” radios, television sets and amplifiers. 
Although many such receivers (and other 

(continued on page 12) 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased 
to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or 
not it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA 


Journal, E-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 
AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 


The radio season is now with us, and 
AWA on-air events are continuing on their 


revised schedule—note the boxed listing on 


this page for 2023 event dates—and mark 
your calendar! These events are a perfect 
way to enjoy your Old-Time gear, socialize, 
and publicize-our hobby. The Amateur 
Radio section of this issue includes a pre- 
view of the Rollins event. This event is a 
friendly, informal get-together, and there is 
lots of eligible pre-1970 gear available, so 
join in and tell your friends! Like all AWA 
“On Air” events, it is open to everyone, both 
AWA members and non-members. Winter 
is an ideal time to get your Old-Time gear 
ready for this year’s on-air events. 


AWA EVENTS AND MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 
The Museum is continuing its normal op- 
erations, visitation and activities, and our 
volunteers are hard at work installing and 
setting up operating equipment in the new 
Edward Gable Station. Further details about 
Museum activities appear in this issue of the 
_ AWA Journal, and be sure to check the 
AWA website for status updates. Adult 
“Learn-It, Build-It, Fix-It” classes resumed 
in April 2022, and a new series is set to 
begin in March. Radio “Fab Lab” STEM 
classes were suspended due to COVID-19, 
and are expected to resume later this year. 
AWA is continuing its online, on-air and 


2023 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 


Line Cundall January 25-26 and 28-29 


John Rollins March I-2 and 4-5 
AM QSO To be Announced 
Bruce Kelley To be Announced 
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publication activities, including its online 


AWA Shares and AWA Groups.io informa- 
tion-sharing group for members. Do we 
have your current email address? Has your 
email address changed? If you haven’t been 
receiving the Antique Wireless Association 
News email, it might be because we don’t 
have your current email address. Your 
email address will be used only for AWA 
communications, like the AWA Newsletter 
and membership renewal reminders, and 
will never be given to other organizations. 
Let us know if you think your email address 
needs an update by sending an email 
to: membership@antiquewireless.org. 


AWA SPRING MEET — NEW DATE 

The AWA Spring Meet will be held at 
the AWA Campus in Bloomfield, NY on 
Saturday, May 13, 2023; please note the re- 
vised date on your calendar! The event in- 
cludes a flea market, a book sale and an 
equipment auction as well as a day to visit 
friends and acquaintances in person. Fur- 
ther details and updates will be posted on 
the AWA website, Facebook, Twitter and 
AWA as they become available. 


Conference Communiqué 


2022 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The 2022 AWA Conference was a mem- 
orable and successful event, immersing 130 
attendees in five glorious days of communi- 
cations history, while they enjoyed learning, 
buying, selling, sharing ideas, great meals, 
and meeting friends! Conference guests en- 
joyed special open hours at the Museum, and 
had an opportunity to check out the newly- 
completed Ronald E. Roach Ham Shack ad- 
dition. Special thanks to Conference Chair 
Michael Migliaccio for his leadership in 
planning and coordinating this event, and to 
the presenters and volunteers who made it 


successful. Thanks as well to the RIT Inn and 
Conference Center for welcoming our atten- 
dees, and for their assistance and collabora- 
tion in hosting our event. A complete Con- 
ference retrospective appears in this issue of 
the AWA Journal. 


2023 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Planning is underway for the 2023 AWA 
Annual Conference, which will again be 
held at the RIT Inn and Conference Center 
in Henrietta, NY. Please mark your calen- 
dars (virtual and paper) for September 26- 
30, 2023. Program theme will be “The 
Broadcast Boom Years Of The 1920s.” We 
expect that this will again be an ARRL- 
sanctioned event. If you wish to be a pre- 
senter or Conference volunteer, or have sug- 
gestions about the Conference, please contact 
Michael Migliaccio, Conference Chair, at 
vicepresident@ antiquewireless.org. 


Recurring Meetings 


NOTE: Meetings and events listed in this 
section may have been cancelled, modified 
or relocated due to COVID-19 restrictions, 
or may have resumed on a revised schedule. 
We recommend that you confirm event 
schedules with the sponsoring organization. 

¢ The Antique Radio Club-of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. 

Meeting dates, activities and locations are 
listed at http://www.antique-radios.org/ 
schedule.html. For more information about 
ARCI please visit our website at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/index.html 
or contact our P.R. Director, Art Bilski at 
(630) 739-1060, or you can email us at: 
clubinfo@ antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
Meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 
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* California Historical Radio Society 
(CHRS) — Meeting information hotline: 
(510) 522-1974. Mailing address: CHRS, 
P.O. Box 31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
Building address: CHRS, 2152 Central 
Ave., Alameda, CA 94501-2831. Email: 
info@californiahistoricalradio.com. Web- 
site: www.CaliforniaHistoricalRadio.com. 
Contact: Jaime Arbona, Secretary, Board of 
Directors, jaime@ chrsradio.com. 

* CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. . 

° Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 


AWA NETS ceastern times) 


SUNDAY: 
7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: John, WA3KFT — 
3835 kHz, AM,-6PM during DST 
3835 kHz, AM, 4PM during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 

_ MONDAY: : 

1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 

145.11 mHz, -offset,110.9 tone, 
Rochester NY, NCS: KD2PQP 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday: Jeff, W3JW 

NCS Wednesday: Bill, W2DGB 

NCS Friday: Doug, WA3DSP 
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June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club 
—Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of every month. Location: 
Telford Community Center, Hamlin Ave., 
Telford, PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 in- 
cludes subscription to the club’s online 
newsletter The Oscillator. For further info 
contact DVHRC, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901, or find us on the web at 
www.dvhre.com, or phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)— Meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Annual two-day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web- 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 
Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] — Meets the 3rd 
_ Friday of the month, 7:30 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Wash- 
ington Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info 
contact Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357- 
1615 or dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — 
Activessince 1971. Meets in Feb. 
(Lawrence), May (2-days, Kokomo) and 
Oct. (Greenfield). Flea Market, old equip- 
ment contest, and auction at all events. Meet 
details and club info at website www. indi- 
anahistoricalradio.org. $15.00 annual dues 
includes the JHRS Bulletin published quar- 
terly. Contact Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 
Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459- 
8308, email w9itt@ comcast.net. 
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* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans01a@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@ verizon.net. Website: 
www.imaarc.org. 

* The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 
p.m. at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. 
Wall Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, 
Princeton University. We hold three annual 
swap meets and four seasonal repair clinics. 
Visit the club’s website for details 
www.njarc.org or contact NJARC President 
Richard Lee (914) 589-3751 or presi- 
dent@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — Hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit our 
website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th 
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Ave., Vancouver, WA 98661, (360) 909- 
7009, or e-mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at the Sonoma Lake 
Clubhouse, 1712 NW 159th St., Edmond, 
OK 73013. Visitors welcome. Dinner/So- 
cializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap 
meets on second Saturday in April and Oc- 
tober at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

° Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. 
Please see www.ovrc.org or call Paul Gui- 
bord (613-523-1315) for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
— Welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea 
markets, contests and clinics held at least 
four times yearly. A fall auction is included 
in September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail membership@antiquewireless.org. 


tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveS55Sman@ comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 
oland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- _ 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@ gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/ TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) — Meets monthly on the third Sat-. 
urday. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@ swbell.net. 


LETTERS, continued from page 8 


equipment) utilized a “B minus” bus that 
was connected to one side of the power line 
and isolated from the chassis, the bus and 
chassis were usually connected via a small 
capacitor, which could short or become 
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leaky, and in any instance could pass a 
small amount of AC. The “hot chassis” 
problem is also discussed in this issue's 
“Breadboarding”’ column. 

David D. Kaiser, Editor 
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AT ‘THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless. org 


‘MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


‘Robert Hobday, N2EVG David Kaiser 


Dean Faklis, NW2K 


President Associate Curator Education Development Manager 
Michael Migliaccio, NSHLM Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL Ed Gable, K2MP 
Vice President Assistant Curator Curator Emeritus 
Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN James Kreuzer, N2GHD Historian 
| Curator Assistant Curator Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI Media Librarian Curator Emeritus 
| Operations Manager Criss Onan Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 
Treasurer 
Museum Store Manager 


Alexander MacMillen Assistant Curator 
Registrar Audiovisual Archivist 
Jack Plum, WX3P Duncan Brown, K20EQ 
IT Manager Assistant Curator 

| MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its operation, contact Museum Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, Cu- 
rator, 83 Parkwood Lane, Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: curator@antiquewireless.org. The Antique Wireless 


Association is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


t has been another three months of al- 

most frantic activity. Donations have 

been coming in at a very intense level, 
and the space crunch is becoming almost 
critical. Some of the outstanding donations 
have included three Collins KWM-2 trans- 
ceivers with power supplies, a very nice R- 
390-A receiver, a military version of the 
famed RCA AR-88 (R-383), two complete 
Drake TR-7 stations including power sup- 
plies, antenna tuners and wattmeters, a 
Drake TR-4CW, with remote VFO, DCPS, 
wattmeter, and tuner, 80+ amateur HTs 
with chargers and manuals, three different 


eiiien takes a ride. 
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models of JRC receivers (highly prized by 
the SWL Community), and quite a selec- 
tion of vhf and uhf mobile rigs. This is just 
a small sample of what has come in. There 
also are three estates that have yet to be ac- 
quired, but should be resolved soon. Need- 
less to say, we are swamped. 

Jim and Felicia Kreuzer completed a new 
display of Radio Club of America items 
that is located near the VOA transmitter 
area. This was done in time for viewing by 
conference attendees. 

The Conference went quite well, and the 
people who showed up were very enthusi- 
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astic. The talks were very high quality and 
well attended. The flea market was pretty 
busy on Thursday, but the Friday rain put a 
damper on it. One of the flea market atten- 
dees donated a Drake L-4 linear amplifier, 
which is one of the Drake pieces we did not 
have. 

The Certificate of Occupancy for the new 
ham shack has been issued, and we have 
moved the large items from storage into the 
shack with the help of professional movers. 
The antenna cable entrance panel to the 


Collins KW-1 and 30S-1. 


building is installed, and awaiting antenna 
cables. The process of installing the 55" 
tower at the rear of Building 2 is ongoing. 
This is actually quite a complicated under- 
taking in paperwork. Tables on wheels and 
desk chairs have been acquired, and are 
being utilized to set up operating stations. 

We certainly have our work cut out for us 
for the following months. Just getting the 
incoming stuff registered will be a major 
undertaking, and the prep of the ham shack 
promises to be really exciting. 


BC-610 and Millen. 


AT THE MEDIA CENTER / By Criss Onan, Audiovisual Archivist 


ver 60 hours of WHAM and WGY 
audio history have been archived as 
both stations celebrated 100th an- 
niversaries in 2022. These stations provided 
monthly podcasts, which are available at 
iHeartMedia’s podcast site: https://www. 
iheart.com/podcast/. This material will be 


Sali” 


= 100 
AN ORAL HISTORY 


WHAM Radio at 100. 
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added to the AWA Museum’s assets of 50th 
and 70th broadcasts, airchecks, documents 
and other ephemera for both stations. 
AWA also has received a donation from 
CBS Radio Network News Anchor and 
Correspondent Peter King of original broad- 
cast station promotional material including 
items from WABC in New York. Peter’s 
brother, Rick Sommers (air name) was a 
jock in the NYC market during many of 
WABC’s latter flame-throwing “Top 40” 


Es 


100 years of WGY. | 
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WABC promotional coverage map, 1979. 


days. Like many radio enthusiasts, Peter 
and Rick grew up listening to WABC on 
their transistor radios. Included in the do- 
nations are their hand tabulations of top 
songs, covering a period of several years 
after they had been bitten by the radio bug. 

Pictures and AWA awards have been dis- 
played in the Media Center’s AV Studio to 
honor the late archivists Mike Csontos and 
Bill Jaker. Mike’s 2013 posthumous award 
was for his many years of service. Bill’s 2015 
award was for his dedication and contribu- 
tion to preservation of recorded media. Bill 
capped a broadcast career by co-authoring 
the book “Airwaves of New York.” 


Bill Free at the ike 


AWA OPENS NEW EXHIBIT AND PRESERVES 
RADIO CLUB OF AMERICA ARCHIVES 


By James Kreuzer, N2GHD, Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL, and David Bart, KB9YPD 


WA opened a new exhibit in August 
that features the Radio Club of 
America (RCA), the world’s oldest 
wireless society. Founded in 1909, RCA’s 
members and officers preserved their his- 
tory, creating a treasure trove of documents 
and mementos of their illustrious members, 
many of whom created wireless communi- 
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cations in its various forms: telegraphy, 
radio, television, cellular, digital, etc. 


RCA’s Legacy 

AWA is a partner organization with 
RCA, and AWA holds RCA’s historical 
archive, including back issues of the Pro- 
ceedings, along with club historical paper- 
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work, medals and documents from RCA’s 
famous members, and other artifacts and 
documents that capture a wealth of infor- 
mation, providing a rare glimpse of the 
early founders and inventors of wireless. 
RCA’s Edward O’Connor has recently 
teamed with Jim and Felicia Kreuzer at 
AWA to re-organize and catalogue the 
archive. As files are being re-organized at 
AWA, a wonderful history is being un- 
veiled that shows the progression of inven- 
tion and ingenuity that is inspired by the 
club’s vision. RCA’s founders were fortu- 
nate youths, nurtured by parents who cre- 
ated a safe space to tinker and learn. They 
were mentored by great minds such as 
Armstrong and Fessenden. Every one of 
these first members from 1909 could very 
well have been recognized in a “Who’s 
Who” of wireless communication. 

Founded on “The Spirit of Good Fellow- 
ship and the Free Interchange of Ideas 
among all Radio Enthusiasts,” the club’s 
mission inspired the original youth mem- 
bers and grew to encompass many more 
professionals, nonprofessionals, academics 
and other leaders and inventors of wireless 
through the years. Engineering and scien- 
tific papers were presented and shared at 
RCA’s meetings, and printed copies were 
made available in issues of the Proceedings. 

Banquets were held to honor achieve- 
ments, and special edition yearbooks were 
printed every 25 years. The 100th anniver- 
sary edition, in keeping with the times, was 
created in 2009 as a DVD. Many docu- 
ments were scanned onto this DVD. Today, 
an effort is underway to fill any gaps as new 
material is discovered, and to update the 
archive for the years after 2009. 


RCA’s Archive 

AWA members carefully obtained and 
preserved materials from Gilbert Houck’s 
estate and items preserved by June Poppele. 
Other RCA members provided Fred Link’s 
medals, and many files were supplied by 
Jerry Minter. AWA is extremely grateful 
for the efforts of RCA Fellow Edward O’- 
Connor, who is still in the process of col- 
lecting more materials that are being re- 
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RCA 25th anniversary booklet and original 
printing plates, showing cover plate. 


Axostenng, Medal wes pot swarde: 
conditions and requirements 
3 af 


RCA Armstrong medal. 


ceived from RCA that had been held by its 
members. He is organizing and cataloguing 
the archive, and many of the earliest docu- 
ments have already been filed for easy ac- 
cess. The goal of the effort is to preserve 
and to make available the materials for any 
enthusiastic historian desiring to research 
the history of RCA and its members. AWA 
has its own direct ties to RCA members. 
AWA’s collection includes original Arm- 
strong equipment donated by Harry Houck, 
Jack Poppele’s scrapbooks, and the Voice 
of America’s Delano broadcasting control 
room, dedicated to Jack Poppele, VOA di- 
rector from 1954-1956. 

Many rare documents are in the archive. 
The most historically significant documents 
will be scanned for easy public access while 
being preserved in the AWA library. 

(continued on page 21) 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to members for 


browsing and research. 


Father of Radio: The Autobiography of 
Lee de Forest by Lee de Forest. Published 
1950 by Wilcox & Follett. Pages: 502; 6 x 9 
inches. 30 black and white photographs. 
Hardcover, used from $4. 


ait! Don’t turn the page yet. lam 
not asking you to read this auto- 
biography. I just want to acquaint 


the reader with some of the most egregious 
deceptions and omissions in De Forest’s 
autobiography in the hope that you will 
quote or cite this book only with reserva- 
tions and caution. If you do wish to read or 
peruse his autobiography, you can down- 
load a word-searchable PDF file of this 
book at this website: https://worldradiohistory. 
com/BOOKSHELF-ARH/Biography/ 


Father of 


the 
Autobiography 
of 


LEE de FOREST 
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Father-of-Radio-Autobiography-of-Lee- 
de-Forest-1950.pdf. 

De Forest completed a final draft of his au- 
tobiography in 1949, consisting of 1186 let- 
ter-sized pages of typewritten text—not in- 
cluding the many figures, photographs, im- 
ages, index, and table of contents that 
appeared in the book. This draft is available 
today for your reading pleasure at History 
San José in San Jose, California. A major 
portion of the text in the final draft consisted 
of vignettes that were copied from De For- 
est’s notebooks, diaries, and other personal 
documents. If you look at his diaries, which 
are available to the public at the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C., you will see 
many notes in the margins to his secretary, 
Alice Van Deusen, giving her specific in- 
structions on which entries to copy and 
which ones to ignore. De Forest marked up 
his final draft with hundreds of corrections, 
inserted many new paragraphs, and re- 
arranged others. He sent the corrected draft, 
along with numerous photographs and draw- 
ings to his publisher, Wilcox & Follett, where 
the editors heavily edited the text and re- 
duced the number of pages to a total of 502, 
which included six pages of plates with black 
and white photographs, a table of contents, 
an index, and an appendix. 

When comparing the published book to 
the 1949 draft that De Forest sent to the pub- 
lisher, it was surprising to find that very few 
of the corrections De Forest made on his 
final draft were included. Many of these cor- 
rections were minor but some were particu- 
larly relevant. For example, on page 289 of 
the 1949 draft with corrections, De Forest 
described how the De Forest Wireless Tele- 
graph Company was formed in February 
1902 with Abraham White as the company’s 
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president: “And so the A#mertean De Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Company was formed, 
and under the magnetic enthusiasm and un- 
ceasing drive of Abraham White as presi- 
dent...” De Forest had corrected the error in 
the 1949 draft by striking out “American,” 
thus indicating the company in question was 
the De Forest Wireless Telegraph Company. 
This correction was ignored on page 131 of 
the published book: “By now the American 
De Forest Wireless Company was well 
launched; and under the magnetic enthusi- 
asm and unceasing drive of Abraham White 
as president...” As a result, the name of De 
Forest’s first eponymous company, the De 
Forest Wireless Telegraph Company, was 
never mentioned anywhere in the entire 
book. Unsuspecting readers would be led to 
believe it was the American De Forest Wire- 
less Telegraph Company that was formed in 
February 1902, and they would never know 
that there was a De Forest Wireless Tele- 
graph Company. 

Speaking of omissions, one of the most 
significant omissions in this book was the 
lack of any mention of one of the three re- 
sponders (detectors) that the De Forest com- 
panies used in their commercial business at 
various times between August 1901 and 
April 1906. The earliest detector was the goo 
type of anticoherer responder that was used 
from the inception of the first De Forest 
Company (August 1901) to December 1902. 
The second was the steel needle and alu- 
minum anticoherer detector used from De- 
cember 1902 to December 1903, and the 
third was an exact copy of Fessenden’s liq- 
uid barretter electrolytic detector using a 
Wollaston wire electrode that was used from 
December 1903 to October 1906. The book 
is filled with references to the first and last 
detector but there is not the slightest mention 
of the steel needle and aluminum detector 
that was used for the entire year of 1903. 
This detector was described in De Forest’s 
patent application for United States Patent 
770,228, which he filed on December 24, 
1902. On page 162 De Forest makes this 
specious statement: “The ‘goo’ type of anti- 
coherer Responder which we had been using 
up to that date was officially replaced by the 
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‘spade’ electrolytic detector.” Actually, it 
was the needle detector that was replaced by 
Fessenden’s version of the liquid barretter 
detector in December 1903, and De Forest’s 
version had. a Wollaston wire electrode that 
was used until October 1905—not a spade 
electrode. The goo detector had been re- 
moved from all De Forest stations by De- 
cember 1902. 

It turns out that the needle detector was 
used aboard the wireless set that De Forest 
installed on the private yacht Evin that partic- 
ipated in America’s Cup races that began in 
August 1903. In 1903 De Forest publicized 
the fact that his needle detector was used on 
the yacht, and several of these publications 
featured photographs of the needle detector 
apparatus. While he devoted no fewer than 
seven pages to the use of his wireless system 
on the Erin in his book (pages 144-150), he 
scrupulously avoided mentioning what de- 
tector technology was used. Why, you might 
ask, did De Forest eschew the needle detector 
in his autobiography? Because the needle de- 
tector was such a failure that it almost bank- 
rupted the American De Forest Company in 
late 1903. The range of the De Forest system 
with this detector was only about 50 miles, 
whereas other competing systems such as 
Fessenden’s system with the liquid barretter 
detector using a Wollaston wire electrode 
and Marconi’s system with the magnetic de- 
tector had ranges measured in hundreds of 
miles. 

Speaking of the spade electrode, the time- 
line that De Forest laid out on pages 161— 
162 of this book for the development and 
implementation of the spade detector has 
confounded historians for more than 70 
years. In the above paragraph, De Forest 
claimed he replaced the goo responder with 
the spade electrolytic detector, but on the 
same two pages, he claimed he began to use 
the spade detector after Fessenden filed a 
patent infringement suit, which occurred in 
the spring of 1904. Neither of these two con- 
flicting accounts is correct. According to 
trial testimony, De Forest was asked under 
oath, “When had this spade detector been 
adopted by the De Forest Company?” He re- 
sponded, “That had been adopted in the early 
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fall of 1905 when the Company was en- 
joined from using the electrolytic receiver 
with a Wollaston wire electrode.” After Fes- 
senden learned in early 1906 that De Forest 
had replaced the Wollaston wire electrode 
with the spade electrode, he filed a com- 
plaint with the court, claiming De Forest was 
using the same detector with an electrode 
that was only slightly different in shape but 
functioned the same way. On April 30, 1906, 
District Court Judge Wheeler found De For- 
est in violation of an injunction, stating that 
while there was some novelty to the spade 
detector, it still violated the decree he issued 
against its use. Both he and the president of 
the De Forest Company, Abraham White, 
were then found to be in contempt and both 
were fined $5,000. To add insult to injury, 
an arrest warrant was issued for both, pend- 
ing payment of the fine. De Forest had to es- 
cape to Canada to avoid arrest because he 
did not have $5,000, and he did not return 
until White agreed to pay his fine. This ac- 
count did not appear in his autobiography. 
Perhaps the most egregious account in this 
book appeared in Appendix A under the title 
“Evolution of the Audion,” where De Forest 
described how he invented the two-electrode 
audion. This account was extracted from a 
paper that he read before the Franklin Insti- 
tute on January 15, 1920.4 This account is at 
complete odds with the sworn testimony De 
Forest gave in September 1916 at the trial re- 
sulting from the lawsuit that the American 
Marconi Company filed against the De For- 
est Company in October 1914 for infringe- 
‘ment of the Fleming valve patent. The ac- 
count followed the failed strategy De Forest 
used in the 1916 trial, where De Forest 
claimed that he discovered the audion princi- 
ple in a Bunsen burner flame detector in 
1903, which was documented in Fig. 1 of his 
patent application for United States Patent 
979,275, but strangely, this patent was filed 
on February 2, 1905. He then claimed in 
1904 he translated the two incandescent elec- 
trodes of the flame detector into an evacuated 
bulb by heating two filaments of the type 
used in a light bulb to incandescence. Finally, 
in 1905 he claimed that he replaced one of 
the two heated electrodes with a cold elec- 
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trode, and “Voila!” he invented the two-elec- 
trode audion. 

There is not a shred of documentary evi- 
dence to support this account. The real story 
is that De Forest had developed a two-elec- 
trode flame detector by early 1903, but he 
abandoned it later in 1903 because he was 
well aware that it was not a practical device 
for the De Forest system, which at that time 
consisted mainly of ship-to-shore stations, 
and there was no gas supply on ships. This 
assertion is supported by De Forest himself, 
who wrote this in the text of his autobiogra- 
phy on page 212: “It was perfectly obvious 
that the gas flame would be an impractical 
device on shipboard, so I next sought to heat 
incandescent gases directly by means of elec- 
tric current. Babcock possessed a small car- 
bon-arc lamp, and we carried out experi- 
ments using this strange device as a detector. 
It responded to my spark signals too, but was 
terrifically noisy. We wasted little time on 
that device.” 

De Forest admitted that he was hampered 
for funds in the fall of 1903 and he only had 
time and funds for a technology that could be 
used in the commercial systems of the De 
Forest Company: “As usual I was so ham- 
pered for funds during this period that I could 
make but very slow progress with this new 
line of research, continually busied as I was 
with the absolute necessity of building up, 
and putting on a commercial basis, the De 
Forest Wireless Telegraph System.” So, how 
do we know that De Forest abandoned the 
flame detector in 1903? Not only did he 
admit it in the 1916 trial, but he also left a 
clue in his autobiography. On page 486 of his 
autobiography, De Forest presented a list of 
his patents, fourteen of which were marked 
with an asterisk. The asterisks referred to a 
footnote at the bottom of the page in which 
De Forest states that the patents so marked 
were associated with the evolution of his au- 
dion. The last line in that footnote provides a 
smoking gun: “The original flame detector 
patent was filed in 1902 and abandoned for 
lack of prosecution.” In the 1916 trial, De 
Forest admitted that the patent application he 
filed on September 12, 1902 was abandoned 
for lack of prosecution on September 29, 
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1903, about a year after it was originally 
filed. He also stated that the same patent ap- 
plication was refiled much later on Novem- 
ber 2, 1905, with the identical format and 
flame configurations. Finally, he admitted 
that he had not discovered anything new re- 
lating to a flame or evacuated bulb detector 
between the time his original flame patent ap- 
plication had been abandoned (in 1903) and 
the time it had been refiled (in 1905). Thus, 
there was no continuous line of development. 

Despite evidence to the contrary, De For- 
est made another egregious statement in this 
book about his two-electrode audion: “Dur- 
ing the time I was developing the two-elec- 
trode audion I had never heard of the Fleming 
valve, and was therefore surprised when I 
later learned that my invention was being 
confused with it.” De Forest must have for- 
gotten that he signed a patent application on 
December 6, 1905, entitled “Static Valve for 
Wireless Telegraph Systems,” which fea- 
tured a Fleming valve described in the appli- 
cation as follows: 

“The device V!, (shown in Fig. 1,) con- 
nected between the antenna at the point b and 
earth is an asymmetric resistance or electric 
valve which has been fully described by J. A. 
Fleming in a paper published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of London, March 
16, 1905... This type of valve passes positive 
electricity from the cold terminal D’ to the 
heated terminal F’ more readily than in the 
opposite direction.” 

Indeed, Fleming’s paper fully described 
his vacuum valve and referenced its potential 
use as a detector of Hertzian oscillations.° At 
the time this patent application was prepared 
by De Forest, he admitted that he was just 
beginning to develop his two-electrode au- 
dion bulb concept and had not yet ap- 
proached McCandless & Co. with their first 
request for McCandless to manufacture ex- 
perimental vacuum tube bulbs for test and 
evaluation. 

Yet another egregious statement appeared 
on the same page: “It was the use of a dry 
battery in the plate circuit that distinguished 
my new invention from earlier vacuum-tube 
detectors, such as the Fleming valve... It did 
not and could not do anything to augment the 
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energy of the wireless signals it received.” 
By 1916 it was well known that the battery 
was used to set the operating point of a two- 
electrode audion to its most sensitive posi- 
tion, but no energy was extracted from the 
battery to amplify the wireless signals. This 
was confirmed by multiple demonstrations 
that found a crystal detector without a battery 
was as sensitive as a two-electrode audion 
with a battery. As a result of this false claim 
he repeated as late as 1950, some historians 
believe that De Forest never understood how 
a vacuum tube worked. Others, like me, be- 
lieve that he did not know how it worked at 
the time, and after he learned how it worked 
later, he could not bring himself to admit in 
print that he was wrong. A common theme in 
De Forest’s biography is that he sugarcoated 
almost every account of what he did. 

To conclude this book review it seemed 
appropriate to comment on book reviews of 
Father of Radio that were published in 1950. 
The published book reviews were mixed. 
Some reviewers lauded De Forest for putting 
together the first cogent account of his work. 
Other reviewers were irked by his complete 
lack of modesty: 

“Never in this book does the father of radio 
let the reader forget the world is obligated to 
Dr. Lee De Forest... If it were not for a man 
named Lee De Forest, there would likely be 
no radio, no talking movies, no television, no 
long-distance telephone, no radar, no cy- 
clotron, no electric phonograph, no atom 
bomb, and no other hundreds of electrical 
gadgets that depend upon his invention. De 
Forest’s complete lack of modesty at times 
irks the reader.’ 

This list may be extreme but the last sen- 
tence is the truth. His competitors were also 
irked by the title of the book, which inferred 
he invented radio. The following quip was 
put on the wire service and repeated in many 
newspapers across the United States in Sep- 
tember 1950: “Lee De Forest, the pioneer 
radio man, sent a copy of his book to Gen. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
RCA. De Forest wrote an inscription on the 
fly-leaf of the book: ‘To David Sarnoff, 
[signed] the father of radio.’ General Sarnoff 
studied the inscription, then wrote an ac- 
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knowledgment to De Forest: ‘There have 
been so many people claiming to be the fa- 
ther of radio that there is doubt to the legiti- 
macy of the offspring.’””’ 

I can highly recommend that you do not 
quote or cite this book as factual evidence to 
support any of the histories that De Forest 
presents, as there is little or no documentary 
evidence to support many of his deceptive 
and sugarcoated accounts. 
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RCA Exhibit 

The new RCA exhibit at AWA provides 
an opportunity for members and enthusiasts 
to view some of the early historical docu- 
ments, awards, and yearbooks preserved by 
RCA’s members. Rare items include the 
1909 secretary’s minutes, list of members, 
and ledger. The original copper and zinc 
printing plates used to create the 25th an- 
niversary yearbook are on display along 
with an early Armstrong medal. 

The photo shows the rare 25th anniver- 
sary booklet offered to RCA members in 

1934 for $1.00. It contains many photos and 
illustrations of early Radio Club members’ 
stations and gatherings. It is an incredible 
history of the club, including details of the 
members’ wireless work during WWI. To 
the left of the booklet are the original zinc 
and copper printing plates used in publish- 
ing the 25th anniversary yearbook. An in- 
credible find, the plates were discovered in 
New Jersey two years ago. 

The medal was commissioned to honor 
Armstrong and designed by John Vassos, a 
noted artist and industrial designer for RCA 
in Camden, New Jersey. Quoting from the 
scroll presented to Armstrong dedicating the 
Medal: The Radio Club this day hereby es- 
tablishes an award to be known as the 
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“Armstrong Medal,” to be bestowed by the 
Board of Directors of The Radio Club of 
America upon any person within its mem- 
bership who shall have made, in the opinion 
of the Board of Directors, and within the 
spirit of the Club, an important contribution 
to Radio Art and Science. The first award 
was presented to Louis Hazeltine in 1937. 

RCA’s banner hangs above the exhibit. 
This is a reproduction of the original 1915 
banner presented to the club by the United 
States Navy in appreciation for the club’s 
wireless operators, who handled wireless 
traffic for the Navy in a station set up in the 
Hotel Ansonia while the fleet was visiting 
New York City. A photo of the station is in- 
cluded in the 25th and 50th anniversary is- 
sues. By chance, the opening of the RCA 
exhibit coincides with a new exhibit that 
opened in May about inventor, philan- 
thropist and AWA benefactor Thomas Pe- 
terson, who also was an RCA member and 
Fellow. Many incredible scientific items re- 
flecting his diverse collecting interests are 
on display. AWA and RCA intend to con- 
tinue their partnership. If you have items to 
send to AWA to add to the display or the 
archive, or information to share about RCA, 
or wish to access the archive, please contact 
AWA Museum Curator Lynn Bisha. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 
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Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


ANNE GARRELS (1951-2022) 

Anne Garrels, an international correspon- 
dent for National Public Radio, was famous 
for her bravery. During the wars that fol- 
lowed the 9/11 attacks, Garrels constantly 
sought the perspectives of people on the 
ground. She reported from trouble spots that 
many reporters would likely avoid; Garrels 
famously reported on the 2003 Iraq war. At 
the war’s start, 500 journalists, including 
100 Americans, were in Iraq covering the 
run-up to the war. The United States then 
began a furious bombing campaign called 
“shock and awe.” Garrels became one of 
just 16 American reporters not embedded 
with US troops who remained. At one time 
she was the only US network reporter who 
continued to broadcast from Baghdad. 

After Garrels returned home she was in- 
terviewed by other reporters about her ex- 
periences. She reported living off candy 
bars and cigarettes, and described charging 
up her equipment by attaching it to car bat- 
teries. Interviewed by Terri Gross on her 
program Fresh Air she admitted to fearing 
being taken hostage but was so exhausted 
at night that she could “sleep like a baby.” 

Years after her stay in Iraq she described 
a kind of epiphany she had there. She was 
present when the US Marines brought 
down a huge statue of Saddam Hussein, 
Iraq’s strongman dictator. She interviewed 
a number of Iraqis who stated that the ar- 
rival of American troops had humiliated 
their country and predicted that America 
would soon be resented. Although Ameri- 
can television had shown cheering crowds, 
the prophecy she reported was vindicated, 
and it later emerged that the Marines had 
“stage managed” the crash of the statue 
with the presence of a small number of cho- 
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sen Iraqis in an otherwise empty square. 
She remarked that this was “probably one 
of the most important moments for me as a 
reporter.” In 2003 she received the presti- 
gious George Polk Award “for enduring 
bombings, blackouts, thirst and intimida- 
tion to report from the besieged Iraqi capital 
of Baghdad.” 

Anne Longworth Garrels was born on 
July 12, 1951 in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Her father John Garrels was a senior execu- 
tive at the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
and her mother Valerie (Smith) Garrels was 
a homemaker. When Anne was about eight 
the family decamped to London due to her 
father’s work. She attended private school 
in England, then attended Middlebury Col- 
lege in the United States, but later trans- 
ferred to Harvard where she majored in 
Russian. Because of her knowledge of that 
language she was hired by ABC news, 
which made her their Moscow bureau chief. 
Russian authorities subsequently expelled 
her because of her unflattering reporting on 
such matters as housing shortages and sui- 
cide. ABC then sent her to report on con- 
flicts in El Salvador and Nicaragua. NBC 
hired her away from ABC, and she became 
the network’s State Department correspon- 
dent in Washington. In that city she met 
James Vinton Lawrence and they married 
in 1986. He had been with the CIA and later 
worked for The New Republic magazine. In 
1988 she joined National Public Radio, then 
returned to Russia as an NPR correspondent 
in time to see the Soviet Union fall. Ten 
years later, after she was expelled from Rus- 
sia, she and her husband moved to Norfolk, 
Connecticut. She began writing books, the 
first being Naked in Baghdad. The title 
refers to her working naked in her hotel 
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room in Baghdad. She figured that if she 
were nude, the Iraqi authorities who might 
come to her hotel room would give her time 
to dress which would give her a chance to 
hide her illegal satellite phone. 

Garrels retired from NPR in 2010 but 
continued to contribute to the network. She 
produced a second book in 2016, Putin 
Country: A Journey into the Real Russia. 
In that year she began treatment for lung 
cancer and in that same year her husband 
succumbed to leukemia. When she died on 
September 7, 2022 she was survived by two 
stepdaughters, a brother and a sister. 


ART LABOE (1925-2022) 

Art Laboe lived for 97 years and nearly 
80 of them were spent in radio. He was still 
producing radio shows in his 90s. As early 
as 1973 The San Francisco Examiner de- 
scribed him as “the Dean of Los Angeles 
rock ‘n’ roll broadcasting.” The common- 
place phrase used by popular music disc 
jockeys, “oldies but goodies,” was invented 
by Laboe. Having formed his own record 
label “Original Sound,” Laboe’s company 
issued an album in 1959 titled Oldies but 
Goodies Vol. 1, a compilation of songs that 
had been on the record charts a few years 
earlier but now evoked a nostalgic feel. The 
collection of recordings became a success, 
leading its title to enter the vocabulary of 
radio disc jockeys. 

With a birth name of Arthur Egonian, 
Laboe was born in Murray, Utah to a family 
of Armenian immigrants on August 7, 
1925. His parents, Hosanna (Kezerian) 
Egonian and John Egonian were divorced 
when he was 13, and he moved to Los An- 
geles to be with his sister. 

Laboe’s sister gave him his first radio 
when he was just eight, and he later recalled 
his amazement at a “box that talks.” After 
attending high school in Los Angeles, he 
studied engineering for a time at Stanford. 
While still a teenager, he was hired to an- 
nounce on station KSAN. Later he would 
recall “the very first words I muttered on 
radio... ‘This is K-S-A-N San Francisco‘ 
and it was in 1943.” The station manager 
suggested he Americanize his name and he 
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made up “Laboe,” based on the name of a 
secretary at the station. At the time of his 
first broadcast, he was in the Navy and sta- 
tioned nearby. Laboe obtained the broad- 
casting position as the result of his holding 
a first class radio telephone operator’s li- 
cense—it was wartime, and such people 
were in short supply. Just before the station 
signed off at night he would play big band 
and jazz records and—unusual for the 
time—he suggested that listeners call in 
with song requests. At that time the tech- 
nology did not exist for stations to broad- 
cast telephone calls directly, so Laboe had 
to repeat the caller’s wishes into his micro- 
phone. 

After the war he returned to California 
and worked at station KCMJ in Palm 
Springs. In 1948 he staged a publicity stunt 
at the station: he hosted a 120-hour “talka- 
thon” for charity, never taking a break 
greater than 15 minutes. The stunt earned 
him the nickname “‘As Long as He Lasts.” 
After leaving that station he moved to 
KPOP in Los Angeles. One of his innova- 
tions was to take his show out of the studio: 
he worked from Scriviner’s, a Los Angeles 
food outlet. His teenage customers would 
give live on-air dedications of songs they 
chose. He kept a list of their song requests 
which helped form the basis of his Oldies 
but Goodies record. Laboe was among the 
very first to broadcast rock ‘n’ roll and 
R&B in California and his listeners’ song 
dedications would sometimes be directed to 
incarcerated friends and loved ones. From 
KPOP he moved on to KXLA, also in Los 
Angeles and in the 1990s he migrated to 
KGGI in Riverside. 

Besides his radio activity, Laboe is re- 
membered and admired in the Los Angeles 
area for producing and serving as MC for 
live music performed before a racially di- 
verse crowd. One scholar, Anthony Macias, 
a University of California, Riverside ethnic 
studies professor, described Laboe’s “Fri- 
day and Saturday night rhythm and blues 
dances...[that] drew up to 2,000 Black and 
white, Asian American and Mexican Amer- 
ican teenagers from all over Los Angeles 
and county, becoming an alternative cul- 
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tural institution from the mid 1950s through 
the mid 1960s...” Entertainers like Richie 
Valens and The Penguins helped to draw 
large audiences. 

Laboe succumbed to pneumonia on Oc- 
tober 7, 2202. He had produced a program 
on the preceding day and it was broadcast 
two days after his death on KDAY in Los 
Angeles. He was twice married and di- 
vorced and was predeceased by two sons. 


LLOYD NEWMAN (1979-2022) 

In 1996 Lloyd Newman and another 
African American youth, LeAlan Jones, 
won the Peabody Award. That honor, in ex- 
istence for over 80 years, is given annually 
for creativity in radio and television. Lloyd 
was 17 years old and LeAlan a year 
younger. They were, at the time, the 
youngest broadcasters to have achieved this 
honor. Three years before, Newman, only 
14, and his best friend Jones did the work 
that earned them the award; it was given for 
their collection of made-for-radio audio 
recordings titled Remorse: The 14 Stories 
of Eric Morse. These recordings told the 
horrific story of the killing of a five year 
old boy who was tossed from the window 
of a 14th floor apartment in a housing pro- 
ject in Chicago named for the Black social 
reformer Ida B. Wells. He had been killed 
by two boys, ages 10 and 11, because he 
had refused to steal candy for them. 

Remorse, which was broadcast on Public 
Radio’s All Things Considered, has its ori- 
gin in a project that began in 1993 when the 
two friends recorded 100 hours of oral his- 
tory and interviews to serve as the founda- 
tion of a radio show that became known as 
Ghetto Life 101. The producer of the show 
was David Isay, of Chicago Public Radio’s 
WBEZ, who turned their oral history into a 
28-minute segment on National Public 
Radio in 1993. The broadcast of Remorse, 
also produced by Isay, elicited this remark 
from New York Times reporter Don Terry: 
“they had squeezed magic from the streets 
of their struggling South Side neighbor- 
hood.” Their radio broadcasts evolved into 
a book in 1997, Our America: Life and 
Death on the South Side of Chicago. 
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Lloyd Sentel Newman was born on | 


March 3, 1979 to an alcoholic father, 
Michael Murray, who soon moved away 


: 
| 
| 
| 


from his family. His mother, Lynn New- — 


man, also an alcoholic, died of cirrhosis of 


the liver when she was 35 and Lloyd was — 


15. He was then raised by a sister who was 
only six years older, in a row house, part of 
the Ida B Wells projects. She died of sickle 
cell anemia, which was to end Lloyd’s life 
as well. Lloyd sold laundry bags with his 
father and struggled in two high schools, 
managing to graduate after six years, then 
attended Langton University in Oklahoma 
but didn’t graduate. Returning to Chicago, 
he was arrested outside his sister’s apart- 
ment on drug charges. On the advice of a 
lawyer he pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to probation. His conviction was 
later vacated when it was revealed that the 
evidence used by the police in the trial had 
been fabricated. 

Ghetto Life 101 got started when Isay 
was hired by WBEZ to create broadcasts 
that were inspired by a book by Alex Kot- 
lowitz, “There are no Children Here: The 
Story of Two Boys Growing Up in the Other 
America (1991). Newman apparently re- 
sponded to a leaflet that Isay distributed 
asking for reporters who had actually expe- 
rienced ghetto life. Lloyd told Jones that he 
“thought it would be fun and something dif- 
ferent to do.” Kotlowitz and Lloyd got to 
know each other and Kotlowitz reported 
that the job was a good fit for the youths. 
Kotlowtiz described Lloyd as an “under- 
stated yet fiercely powerful story teller,” 
and “a generous spirit and such a thoughtful 
soul.” 

After his broadcast work ended, as well 
as his college studies, Lloyd moved to 
DeKalb, Illinois, to be closer to his brother, 
where he worked as a cabby and Uber dri- 
ver. Starting in 2018 he was a shelver in the 
DeKalb County Library System and was 
later promoted to a higher position where 
he earned $16 per hour. 

LeAlan Jones, who was in some ways 
Newman’s mentor, came from the Black 
middle class; he graduated from college 
and was to run for Barack Obama’s vacated 
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US Senate seat as a Green Party candidate. 
He is now a professional journalist. 
Newman died of sickle cell anemia in a 
hospital on December 7, 2022, survived by 
two brothers and a sister. He was only 43 
and had been in a coma for seven months. 


DICK PLEASANTS (1947-2022) 

Dick Pleasants was the major radio pres- 
ence in the folk music scene in New Eng- 
land during the past generation. He was fa- 
mously modest and self-effacing, and many 
of his listeners described him as living up 
to his surname. He is best known for his 
Folk Heritage show on Boston’s WGBH, 
which, beginning in 1978, lasted for 26 
years. Later, Pleasants moved the same 
show to WUMB, the University of Massa- 
chusetts Boston station, where it ran for 15 
years. WUMB specialized in folk music, 
blues, Celtic, Americana, and bluegrass, 
and through its various affiliates can be 
heard throughout New England. Not simply 
a disc jockey, Pleasants was admired for 
hosting live broadcasts which enabled 
young folk musicians to reach a significant 
audience. Among them was the now well- 
known singer/songwriter/guitarist Patty 
Larkin, who had once performed on the 
streets of Cambridge, Massachusetts while 
passersby tossed money into her guitar 
case. In 2018 she told a reporter from the 
Boston Globe “Dick made a huge differ- 
ence for the music community in the 
Greater Boston area. He was a fan of the 
music and true supporter of the people in- 
volved in it.” Other fans described his 
“warm, low-key style.” 

Twenty years ago Pleasants was diag- 
nosed with Parkinson’s disease, which was 
to take his life on November 10, 2022. Dur- 
ing his long struggle with the illness, con- 
certs were held in tribute to him. One such 
concert, held in 2011 at Harvard’s Sanders 
Theatre, marked the near end of his radio 
tenure. “I am one lucky man” he told the 
sold-out audience of 1200. 

Pleasants had a precocious start in broad- 
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casting. Born on January 28, 1947, he lived 
in Groton, Massachusetts. His father, 
Richard Rundle Pleasants, taught French at 
the Groton School and his mother, Helen 
Ewing Pleasants was a homemaker. At the 
age of 10 he was on the airwaves. His friend 
Peter Gammons, who was to become a well 
known sports writer, owned some radio 
equipment. In 1984 Pleasants told the Boston 
Globe, “Peter had a little Lafayette transmit- 
ter back then that would transmit maybe a 
mile... So we used to broadcast around Gro- 
ton School. And there would even be a few 
people who would listen to us.” 

Dick Pleasants had an early exposure to 
folk music. His father was in charge of lec- 
turers visiting the Groton School. Among 
them was Pete Seeger, who stayed at the 
Pleasants’s house. Dick attended a private 
school, Lawrence Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1965. From there he went to 
Emerson College in Boston where he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1970. He 
was soon announcing on WCIB-FM on 
Cape Cod where he hosted the Ballads and 
Blues program. After moving on with his 
Saturday night Folk Heritage show to the 
more powerful station WGBH, which could 
be heard in Massachusetts, southern Maine 
and New Hampshire, he also helped to 
launch station WADN-AM in Concord, 
Massachusetts, whose call letters were cho- 
sen to evoke Walden Pond. 

Pleasants married twice, each marriage 
ending in divorce. He leaves behind a daugh- 
ter Julia and a step daughter Hilary Watt 
Sontag, two sisters and two grandchildren. 
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AWA 2022 CLASS OF FELLOWS 


Elevation to the membership status of Fellow in the Antique Wireiess Association is by 
nomination and recognizes contributions to the success of AWA or to the history of science 
or communication which are deemed outstanding by the AWA Board of Trustees. The fol- 
lowing individuals have been elected to the 2022 Class of Fellows. 


7 JOHN JENKINS - Bellingham, Washington 

| John Jenkins is the President and the major force of the popular Spark 
» Museum of Electrical Inventions in Bellingham, Washington. John 
joined the Museum in 2001 as co-curator and added his extensive col- 
_ lection of early wireless and electrical devices and rare first edition 
| books to the Museum collection. The Museum’s education program in- 
cludes outreach and community education serving over 2000 students 
annually. John is the author of three books and numerous lectures. He 
is a Life Member of AWA. 


MICHAEL MIGLIACCIO, N3HLM — Manchester, New York _ 
Mike Migliaccio became interested in radio in 9th grade through his 
high school radio club and became WN3KFQ a year later. He has been 
an AWA member for over 30 years. Mike is a Board Trustee and Vice 
President of AWA, focused mainly on managing the visitor interfaces 
of the Museum. He is a Museum Historian and AWA Tour Coordinator. 
He also is AWA Shares monthly Zoom meeting coordinator and served 
as 2022 AWA Conference Chairman. Mike is the recipient of both the 
Vice President’s and the President’s Awards. 


MICHAEL RAIDE, W2ZM - Frederick, Maryland 

Mike has been interested in radio most of his life, starting alongside his 
father Robert Raide W2ZM (SK). He built his first radio at age eight, 
and at age ten became licensed as KA2RLK. He has a degree in Elec- 
} tronics and has had an outstanding career in broadcasting. After joining 
AWA in 1996, Mike and his father Bob Raide (then W2ZM) were in- 
volved in several high-profile transmitter projects, including restoration 
of the James Millen transmitter and building the 1BCG and 1MO replica 
transmitters. In 2012, Mike was promoted to Senior Engineer of Broad- 
cast Technologies and currently works for XPERI Corporation. He holds a patent for send- 
ing album artwork and artist images on digital radio. 


JOHN TERREY, W5DTQ — Alton, Massachusetts 
John’s passion for radio began at age 14 when he earned 
his amateur radio license WSDTQ. John’s radio collecting 
was spawned in 1963 by a gift from his father of a West- 
inghouse RADA receiver. By the 2000s John’s collection 
totaled over 1,000 sets. He is a long-serving member of 
the AWA Board and Life Member of AWA. 
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, TIMOTHY WALKER, WIGIG — Westport, Con- 


Tim Walker, WIGIG is a Life Member of AWA. He 
and other members of the Norwalk Amateur Radio Club 
| were fixtures in the AWA Conference flea market for 
| years. Tim was the AWA coordinator for the 75th An- 
niversary celebration of 1BCG in Connecticut, respon- 
sible for the technical operation of the replica transmit- 
ter, and active participant in the many QSOs achieved 
by IBCG operations. He also served as technical advisor 
: for the 100th anniversary operations of the 1BCG trans- 


mitter in December 2021. FOr many years, Tim was AWA amateur radio on-air events 
chairman and chaired the amateur radio forum at the AWA conference. He has also been 
active as a volunteer at the Vintage Radio and Communication Museum of Connecticut 


and is a member of the James Millen Society. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


DAVID BART, KB9YPD 
AWA Opens New Exhibit and Preserves 
Radio Club of America Archives 

David is a member of the AWA Board of 
Trustees, an AWA Fellow and a former Co- 
Editor of the AWA Review. He is a Fellow, 
Life Member, and Director of the Radio 
Club of America, and serves as the Editor- 
ial Director of the Proceedings of the Radio 
Club of America. David is also Vice Presi- 
dent of the Museum of Broadcast Commu- 
nications in Chicago and Treasurer of the 
IEEE Historical Committee. He has re- 
ceived numerous awards for his historical 
research, publications, and exhibit develop- 
ment. David and his wife Julia (also an 
AWA Fellow) have co-authored 12 articles 
in the AWA Review. He received the AWA 
2013 Curator Award, AWA 2015 Max 
Bodmer Award, AWA 2016 Bruce Kelley 
OTB Award, AWA 2017 Houck Award for 
Documentation, and the Robert Murray 
Award in 2020. David is an attorney spe- 
cializing in corporate restructuring and 
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complex corporate litigation. He and Julia 
reside in Skokie, Illinois. 


RICHARD PLACE, WB2JLR 
BC-610E Tank Coil Analysis and Recon- 
struction 

Richard Place has had a passion for radio 
since building his first crystal radio kit at 
age six. He received his Novice license, 
WN2JLR, in the ninth grade followed by 
his General and Extra while in high school. 
During college at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute he was a broadcast engineer for 
several Capital District radio stations, and 
operated a television repair business. Upon 
graduation he moved to Rochester to work 
for Harris, designing HF transmitters. Rich 
retired from GE/Microwave Data Systems, 
where he had spent over 30 years designing 
wireless data-communication gear. He lives 
in Canandaigua, New York with his wife 
Shirley, and enjoys traveling in their mo- 
torhome to visit their four grown children 
and 11 grandchildren. 
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~ REFLECTIONS ON 
THE 2022 AWA CONFERENCE 
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8th, 2022, the AWA Annual Confer- 

ence achieved its goals of providing 
a quality forum for 14 presenters, facilitat- 
ing information dissemination, idea ex- 
change and pleasant socialization for 130 
attendees. The AWA communication and 
electronic equipment Flea Market hosted 
vendors from eight states. The equipment 
Auction saw a changing of hands of every 
item offered for bid. 

Our presenters deserve recognition for 
the personal time they spent preparing and 
the distances they traveled to regale us with 
their expertise. In order of appearance, we 
thank Marc Anthony Arena, Joe Fell, Dun- 
can Brown, Bill Hopkins, Bill Burns, Ed 
Gable, Joe Knight, Eric Wenaas, Mike 
Molnar, Robert Lozier, Tim Place and Fe- 
licia Kreuzer. 

Our success also is the result of the out- 
standing efforts of AWA volunteers, and we 
give thanks to all who helped. Martha Fell 
handled the Registration Desk, assisted by Ed 
Horvath, while Richard Neidich worked the 
computer, preparing badges and conducting 
online website tasks. Joe Fell, Ed Horvath and 
Lynn Bisha efficiently handled critical inci- 
dentals that popped up during the week. Joe 
also shared his insights and experiences from 
the 2021 Conference to benefit my planning, 
and taught me that “simplicity is the elegance 
of design.” Thanks also to Criss Onan for su- 
perb audio and technology support, and to 
David Kaiser for guidance, schedule docu- 
mentation assistance, and for publishing in the 
AWA Journal. Kudos to Bob Hobday for tol- 
erating me on many early Tuesday mornings 
for planning and for addressing my many 
questions. Our regular Conference photogra- 
pher was not available, and my thanks to Jim 
and Felicia Kreuzer and Joe Fell for filling in. 
I want to thank Geoff Bourne, Chris Bacon 


Pee October 4th through October 
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and the contest judges who handled the Old 
Equipment Contest as well as those who ran a 
most successful Auction, followed by Richard 
Neidich, David Kaiser, Dana Fuellhart, and 
the other volunteers who took care of Auction 
checkout, payout and accounting. Over 700 
conference fliers were distributed by Mark 
Erdle via email to ARRL clubs in 13 states, 
generating increased interest and attendance. 
My thanks to the outstanding professional 
event staff at the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter. | am sorry if I caused so many of you to 
seek anxiety medication. Strap yourselves in 
friends; we are doing it all over again in 2023! 

The AWA Mission can be described in 
one word: education. The annual Conference 
is one'element of our mission to fill that re- 
quirement. Learning occurs best in an atmos- 
phere of enjoyment, therefore the social as- 
pect of the conference is key. Hams, histori- 
ans, restoration enthusiasts and radio buffs 
all come together for both a social and learn- 
ing experience. Individuals from many occu- 
pations, and having a variety of persuasions 
and points of view can exchange ideas and 
enjoy each others’ company in a unified en- 
vironment of fellowship and shared interests. 

Planning for the 2023 AWA Annual 
Conference began before the 2022 confer- 
ence ended. _ 

Please mark your calendars now for the 
dates of September 26 through 30, 2023, and 
join us at the RIT Inn and Conference Center 
for another worthwhile event. We expect the 
2023 Conference to again be an ARRL- 
sanctioned event. The theme will be “The © 
Broadcast Boom Years Of The 1920s.” If 
you wish to be a presenter or know of some- 
one who would, please let me know at 
vicepresident@antiquewireless.org. Let’s 
do it again 26-30 September 2023; watch 
the AWA Journal and the AWA website for 


details. 
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AWA 2022 CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


Pe ssc ee ce 


Photos by Michael gee! and James Kreuzer 


THE AWA RECOGNITION AWARDS 


ominations for the first seven awards 

listed below are solicited from the 
AWA membership at large and each winner 
is selected by a vote of the AWA Board of 
Trustees. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation 
recognizes the acquisition, preservation and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts. The 


Robert Hobday presents the Houck Award 
for Preservation to John Ellsworth. 


James and Felicia Kreuzer receive the 
Houck Award for Documentation from 
Robert Hobday. 
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Houck Award for Preservation is presented to 
John Ellsworth for his years of Preservation 
and Documentation of the history of radios 
and radio history as Founder and Museum Di- 
rector of the Vintage Radio and Communica- 
tion Museum of Connecticut since 1990. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documen- 
tation recognizes quality original research 
and writing on the history or evolution of 
electronic communication technology in a 
published book, several articles in the AWA 
Review or AWA Journal or other publicly 
available periodical or long-running web- 
site. The Houck Award for Documentation 
is presented to James and Felicia Kreuzer 
for assembling a world-class collection of 
ephemera and artifacts, and sharing their 
knowledge through articles, presentations, 
and loans to the Museum. 

The Bruce Kelley —- OTB Awards given 


to the individual who published an article 
in the AWA Journal judged to be the most 
original, historical presentation of the 
award year. Nominated by David Kaiser, 
the award is presented to Richard Place, 
WB2JLR, for his article “A History of 
HCJB, The Voice of the Andes,” 


which ap- 


David Kaiser presents the Bruce Kelley — 
OTB Award to Richard Place. 
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Robert Hobday presents the J. Albert Moore 
Award to Tom Bavis. 


peared in the Spring 2022 AWA Journal. 
The J. Albert Moore Award, named in 
honor of a major contributor to the Antique 
Radio Club of America, recognizes original 
writing in the AWA Journal on troubleshoot- 
ing, restoration techniques, performance 
evaluation, and identification techniques. 
Nominated by David Kaiser, the award is 
presented to Tom Bavis for his article “The 
Stromberg-Carlson Pagemaster — A Call 


Nee for the awards listed below 
are solicited from the AWA Manage- 
ment to recognize the recipient’s contribu- 
tion to the success of AWA and/or their dis- 
tinguished service on behalf of AWA. 

The AWA President’s Award (previously 


Alexander “Sandy” MacMillen receives 
the President’s Award from Robert Hobday. 
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Eric Wenaas receives the Robert Murray 
Award from Robert Hobday. 


From Your Coat Pocket,” which appeared in 
the Autumn 2021 4WA Journal. 

The Robert Murray Award is awarded in 
honor of Robert Murray, AWA Review Edi- 
tor Emeritus, for excellence in writing in the 
AWA Review. Nominated by Timothy Mar- 
tin, the award is presented to Eric Wenaas 
for his 2022 AWA Review article “Oliver 
Lodge’s Contribution to the Invention of 
Radio.” 


RSHIP AWARDS 


the Director’s Award) is presented to 
Alexander “Sandy” MacMillen for his 
dedicated efforts as AWA Registrar to sys- 
tematically document and record the Mu- 
seum’s artifacts, archives and ephemera. 
The AWA Vice President’s Award (pre- 


Robert Hobday presents the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Award to David Hunter. 
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viously the Deputy Director’s Award) is 
presented to David Hunter for his work 
and leadership with Museum Historians. 
The Max Bodmer Award is presented in 
recognition of creation of works that sup- 
port future scholarship in the field of elec- 
tronic communication history. The Award 
_ is presented to Robert Hobday for his lead- 
ership and efforts in AWA’s educational 
outreach programs. 
The Peckham Award is presented to 
_memorialize the passing of Lauren Peckham, 
AWA’s third president and his many years 
of service to AWA. The award is presented 
to Stanley Avery for his leadership, sage 
guidance and countless hours as AWA Trea- 
surer and AWA Museum Store Manager. 
The AWA Curator’s Award is presented 
to Joel Kosoff for his efforts on the 1BCG 
Transmitter 100th Anniversary celebration 
and continuing commitment to transmitter 
restorations. 


[Lynn Bisha presents The Max Bodmer 
Award to Robert Hobday. 


se 4 


Robert Hobday presents the Museum Award 
to Caroline MacMillen. 


The Museum Award is presented to Car- 
oline MacMillen for her significant contri- 
bution and many hours as Membership 
Chair and AWA Assistant Librarian. 

The AWA Conference Award is pre- 
sented to Joseph Fell II for his organiza- 
tion and leadership of the 2021 Conference. 


Joseph Fell WI receives the Conference 
Award from Robert Hobday. 


WINNERS OF THE AMATEUR RADIO EVENTS 


2021 Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party 
John Bogath, N2BE 


2022 Linc Cundall CW Contest 


Willard A. Revaz, WITS 


2022 John Rollins DX Contest 
John Bogath, N2BE 


AM QSO Party 
— To be presented at the 2023 Conference — 
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‘SELECTED 2022 OLD EQUIPMENT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Photos ee James Hee Felicia Kreuzer and Michael Migliaccio 
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As Aiwaet trig year’ S  cotitest room i contained more Aacinnunwe: cafes than we could possibly 
do justice to on these pages. However, here is a selection of contest blue ribbon winners that 


ELLA ee 


caught the photographers’ eyes as they toured the exhibits. 
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James and Felicia Kreuzer won Best of 
Show and a Blue Ribbon in “Car Radio — 
1920s and Early 1930s Receivers and Re- 
ceiving Components” for their Ralph 
Batcher 1924 Grebe Mobile Car Radio. 


Steve Wallace’s Massie Oscillophone De- 
tector won the People’s Choice Award, as 
well as a Blue Ribbon in the “Passive Re- 
ceivers and Commercial Spark Transmit- 
ters” category. 
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Bill Burns took First Place in the “Open” 
category, and won the Williams Display 
Award for his Telcon Cable Display. 


James and Felicia Kreuzer’s Canadian 
Marconi Type 2843 Receiver took First in 
“Military Radio — Pre-WWI.” 


Robert Lozier’s Tefag and Scandia Radios 
took the Blue in “International Radio — Pre- 
1945.” 


SLR 


LA 
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Gary Alley’s Kennedy 110 Radio and 525 a eee ei es aime OT 
Base tte 100k et in. the _ Regen and Geoffrey Bourne’s Connecticut Sodion 
Super Regenerative Receivers” category. Model DR-6 and O-11-1 Amplifiers won 


First in the “1920s TRF, Reflex and Neu- 
trodyne Receivers” category. 


Mike Molnar won a Blue Ribbon in “Evo- 
lution of Audio — Broadcast Equipment — 
Mixers and Processing” for his Western 


Electric Model 13C and 24B Amplifiers. First Place for “Transistor Radios — Multi- 
band” went to Timothy Martin’s Zenith 
Model 7000 Transoceanic. 


First Place in “International Radio — Pos- ln . 
1945” went to Robert Hobday’s Phillips Ned Borger’s Airline Rudolph Radio took 
Philetta 1959. the Blue Ribbon in “Novelty Radio — Tube.” 
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David Kaiser’s Emerson Model 19 Bakelite 
Radio 1935 took the Blue Ribbon in the 
“Radios of the Decades — 1930s” category. 


First Place in “Advertising, Memorabilia 
and Dealer Material” went to Geoffrey 
Bourne’s Emerson, Philco and RCA 


Posters and Catalogs. 


Robert Lozier won the Blue in “Restora- 
tion of Appearance” for his The National by 


Mills Radio Corp. 


Tom Murray’s Knight Test Equipment Display took First Place in “Test Equipment.” 
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SELECTED 2022 SEMINAR SNAPS 


Photos by eae eee ES ae tay Jay ate 
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Seminars, are seintons and éirtiens are a key fae of AWA nieces We eine to fant 
Michael Migliaccio, Marc Anthony Arena, Dave Kasperin, Duncan Brown, Bill Hopkins, Bill 
Burns, Ed Gable, Joe Knight, Eric Wenaas, Mike Molnar, Robert Lozier, Joe Fell, Tim Place, 
and Felicia Kreuzer, whose presentations provided a valuable part of Conference programming. 


In addition to serving as Conference Chair, 
Michael Migliaccio presented Radio on the 
Railroad, a detailed history of electronic 
communications between moving trains, 
dispatchers and other railroad employees. 


Marc Anthony Arena continued the dis- 
cussion with attendees following his DRM: 
Hidden Control seminar. DRM (Digital 
Radio Mondiale) was a new topic for many 
Conference attendees. 


Eric Wenaas provided a detailed history of 
early detector and vacuum tube technology, 
and discussed what De Forest did—and did 
not—discover. Eric’s book review in this 
issue of the Journal also addresses this 
topic. 


EEA 
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In Cable and Wireless: A Century of Com- 
petition, Bill Burns covered the long his- 
tory of competition between these modes of 
communication—which continues to the 
present day. 
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AWA “On-Air” events coordinator Joe Fell Ed Gable shared his amazing knowledge of 
presented Amateur Radio Topics, as wellas automobile radio history and technology in 
Evolution of Amplitude Modulation in Am- _ his Car Radio seminar. 

ateur Radio. 


Robert Lozier concluded Thurs- 
day’s activities by hosting his ever- 
popular Moonlight Restorations 
Seminar. 


Felicia Kreuzer introduced Joe Knight 
as she again hosted her Show and Tell 
seminar, where attendees have an oppor- 
tunity to show and describe their own ex- 
amples of seldom-seen early technology. 
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AWA Curator Lynn Bisha introduced Cura- Mike Molnar demonstrates an early Weston 
tor Emeritus Ed Gable’s Car Radio seminar. volt meter at the Show and Tell seminar. 


Joe Knight presented the story of the 
evolution of audio output tubes in History 
of the Audio Output Tube for Home Use.” 


In their Mobile Phone seminar, Duncan Brown and William Hopkins presented a combi- 
nation of equipment, photos and graphics. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Photos by Michael Migliaccio and James Kreuzer 
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Richard, Ed and Martha were welcoming The RIT Inn and Conference Center offered 
and efficient as they greeted Conference at- comfortable accommodations for Confer- 
tendees at the registration desk. ence guests. 


Delicious double chocolate and orange A perfect day for a Flea Market, with beau- 
creamsicle cake awaited us at the Wednes- _ tiful weather and treasures you won't find 
day Dessert Social, along with a cash bar anywhere else! 

and great company. 


Free to a good home! 
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Radios, test equipment and more—and all Good friends share a great lunch at Petals. 
proceeds go to charity! 


As always, the Book Fair offers an excellent The Thurs 
selection and is a great spot for browsing! time to be with friends. 


day Buffet Dinner was a perfect 


AWA President Hobday addressed the The Annual Banquet was well attended, and 
Members’ Meeting. was expertly prepared and served by RIT staff. 


STEERS 
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The West Bloomfield Players provided en- 
joyable and amusing after-dinner entertain- 
ment. 


AWA Membership Chair Caroline 
MacMillen and Registrar Alexander 
“Sandy” MacMillen show off their well- 
deserved Awards. 


Richard explained the Auction rules, Auc- 
tion crew is in place, and Auctioneer Cledis 
is ready—let the bidding begin! 
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AWA President Robert Hobday and Confer- 
ence Chairman Michael Migliaccio, who was 
elected to the AWA 2022 Class of Fellows. 
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Prospective bidders check out the goods 
and take notes at the Auction Preview. 


Sold to 1013! Auctioneer Cledis Estes and 
his crew provided a professional and enjoy- 
able Auction. 
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2022 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST WINNERS 


Contest Themes: “100 Years of Car Radios” and “Evolution of Audio” 


Sseapananat raat 


‘CATEGORY 1: Car Radio — 1920s and 
‘Early 1930s 
A. Receivers and Receiving Components 
1st Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Ralph Batcher 1924 Grebe Mobile 
Car Radio 
2nd Geoffrey Bourne 
Atwater Kent Model 424 Car Radio 


CATEGORY 2: Car Radio — 1930s 
through Postwar Era 
A. 1930s-1950s Receivers and Components 
1st David Kaiser 
RCA Model M-116 Portette 1934 
C. Documentation 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
1941 Motorola Vita-Tone Model 501 
Poster 


‘CATEGORY 3: Car Radio — Multiband, 
FM and Later 
No Entries 


‘CATEGORY 4: Car Radio — Later Two- 
\Way Mobile 
-C. Citizens Band 
1st. David Kaiser 
Clarion Model JC-201E AM/FM/CB 


‘CATEGORY 5: Evolution of Audio — 
‘Home Entertainment Equipment 
_ No Entries 


‘CATEGORY 6: Evolution of Audio — 
‘Broadcast Equipment 
_B. Mixers and Processing 
1st. Mike Molnar 
Western Electric Model 13C and 
24B Amplifiers 


CATEGORY 7: Evolution of Audio — 
Recording Studio, Motion Picture and 
Theater 
1st. Gary Alley 
NAGRA Model SLO Film/Tape Syn- 
chronizer 
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CATEGORY 8: Passive Receivers and 
Commercial Spark Transmitters 
A. Receivers 
1st Steve Wallace 
Massie Oscillophone Detector 


CATEGORY 9: Regen and Super Regener- 
ative Receivers 
1st Gary Alley 
Kennedy 110 Radio and 525 Amplifier 


CATEGORY 10: 1920s TRF, Reflex and 
Neutrodyne Receivers 
1st’ Geoffrey Bourne 
Connecticut Sodion Model DR-6 and 
O-11-1 Amplifiers 
2nd Ned Borger 
Neutrowound Radio 1927 


CATEGORY 11: 1920s Superhet Receivers 
No Entries 


CATEGORY 12: Cathedrals and Tombstones 
No Entries 


CATEGORY 13: Radios of the Decades 
A. 1930s 
1st David Kaiser 
Emerson Model 19 Bakelite Radio 
1935 
2nd Ned Borger 
Sparton Blue Mirror Sled Radio 
B. 1940s 
1st. Geoffrey Bourne 
ARTONE Jr. No.1 Radio Kit 
C. 1950s 
1st David Kaiser 
RCA Model 7-BX-7J 3-Way Portable 
Radio 


CATEGORY 14: Transistor Radios 


_ B. Lunch Box 


1st Joe Long 
Print Block for Radio Dial 
C. Multiband 
1st’ Timothy Martin 
Zenith Model 7000 Transoceanic 
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CATEGORY 15: Military Radio 
A. Pre-WWI 
1st Jim and Felicia Kreuzer ' 
Canadian Marconi Type 2843 Receiver 


CATEGORY 16: Television 
A. Mechanical 
1st. Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Scanning Disk Book Display 
B. Electronic 
1st. Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Electronic TV Book Display 


CATEGORY 17: International Radio 
A. Pre-1945 
1st Robert Lozier 
Tefag and Scandia Radios 
B. Post-1945 
1st. Bob Hobday 
Phillips Philetta 1959 


CATEGORY 18: Tubes and Semiconductors 
B. CRTs and Image Sensing Tubes 
1st. Richard Brewster 
RCA 4%-inch Image Orthicon 


CATEGORY 19: Test Equipment 
1st. Tom Murray 
Knight Test Equipment Display 
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2nd Lynn Bisha 
Thordarson T11K16 Scope Display 
3td_ Andy Flowers | 
General Radio Model 101 Cap (A.N. 
Goldsmith) 


CATEGORY 20: Novelty Radio 
A. Tube : 
1st. Ned Borger 
Airline Rudolph Radio 


CATEGORY 21: Advertising, Memorabilia 
and Dealer Material 
1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Emerson, Philco and RCA Posters 
and Catalogs 


CATEGORY 22: Open 
1st’ Bill Burns 
Telcon Cable Display 
2nd Andy Flowers | 
John Wells ARRL DX Medals 1947/48 
3rd David Kaiser 
GE Tungar Trickle Battery Charger 


CATEGORY 23: Restoration of Appearance 
1st’ Robert Lozier 
The National by Mills Radio Corp. 


RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY AWARD 


Bill Burns 
Telcon Cable Display 


BEST OF SHOW 


Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Ralph Batcher 1924 Grebe Mobile Car Radio 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE AWARD 


Steve Wallace 
Massie Oscillophone Detector 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN AWARD 
Not Given 


MATLACK TRANSMITTER AWARD 
Not Given 


JUDGES 


Chris Bacon ¢ Robert Lozier * Eric Wenaas * Geoffrey Bourne 
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BY RICHARD PLACE, WB2JLR 


BC-610E TANK COIL ANALYSIS 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Analyzing and Restoring a Classic 


n the early 1940s the United States mil- 

itary needed a rugged high-power trans- 

mitter. They picked Hallicrafters to 
build a ruggedized version of their HT-4 
amateur transmitter, naming it the BC-610. 
Over 25,000 were produced so they can still 
be found today. 

In spite of its age, the BC-610 can make 
a robust AM transmitter for amateur ser- 
vice. Unfortunately, a failing tank coil is a 
problem commonly reported on the Inter- 
net, and was observed first-hand at the An- 
tique Wireless Association (AWA), affect- 
ing the unit we plan to use in our new ham 
station addition. After only one minute of 
' continuous transmission at 300 watts the 
plug-in output coil began to smoke! 

We made various checks, including a 
spectrum analyzer examination of the sig- 
nal to confirm that the smoking was not due 
to spurious oscillations. All meter readings, 
on-the-air reports, and other characteristics 
of our BC-610 appeared normal. The prob- 
lem was isolated to the plastic used to sup- 
port the output coil. The form is reported to 
be made of Tenite, a cellulose acetate plas- 
tic created by Eastman Kodak in 1929. 
Much of it had turned from clear to amber 
_or brown, and in spots it had warped away 
from the wires it was supposed to support. 
It was not obvious whether the smoking 
problem was due to a lowering of the melt- 
ing temperature of Tenite after it degraded 
over time, or due to its dielectric character- 
istics degrading over time, or both. The dis- 
sipation factor for Tenite was already an 
order of magnitude worse than most mod- 
ern plastics, and Tenite is reported to biode- 
grade and become brittle over time. 

We decided to rebuild an 80-meter tank 


coil (C-388C 3.5-4.5 MHz) using Acrylic. 
After chipping away the old material, 
Acrylic bars were milled with slots that just 
fit onto the wires. JB Weld epoxy was used 


em 


The AWA BC-610 transmitter, which 
weighs 390 pounds. 


BC-610 upper panel. 


AUTHOR’S E-MAIL: RPLACE@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 
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The original tank coil that smoked. 


to hold the forms in place. Since precision 
milling of the Acrylic was tedious, we in- 
vestigated making forms with a 3D printer. 
That might have worked, but the thermal 
and dielectric properties of PLA (Polylactic 
Acid) used by 3D printers needed more 
evaluation. An alternative 3D printed coil 
form was constructed and clipped onto the 
coil to test it. It survived for several minutes 
without melting, smoking, or getting hot. 
More testing is needed to know whether 
PLA would work long-term without de- 
forming. Using an old General Radio GR- 
821, we plan to compare the dielectric 
properties of Tenite, PLA, Acrylic, and 


An alternative 3D printed coil form. 
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— SN 
Looking inside the refurbished coil. 


epoxy at HF frequencies. 

The BC-610E tank coil for 80-meters 
consists: of 24 turns wound with 12-gauge 
wire, 4.5 inches long and 3.625 inches di- 
ameter. A center-tap feeds the 2000-volt B+ 
to the Eimac 250TH final amplifier tube. A 
smaller 4’4-turn coil sits inside the main 
tank and can be rotated to adjust coupling 
(loading). Before installing the refurbished 
coil, the inductance and Q were remeasured. 
The original coil measured 32uH + 2.4 
ohms, Q = 318 at 3.8 MHz. The refurbished 
coil measured 32uH + 1.8 ohms, a Q of 420. 
Based on those measurements, 20 watts will 
be dissipated in the coil while transmitting. 

We used a NanoVNA (Vector Network 
Analyzer) to gain a better understanding of 
how the tank circuit works in the BC-610. 
That’s of interest because it’s so much dif- 
ferent than the pi-network that we’re famil- 
iar with in more recent trans- 
mitters. On the bench, S6pF 
across the tank coil res- 
onated it in the 80-meter 
band. The smaller rotatable 
loop was connected to a 
NanoVNA. To represent im- 
pedance that the plate of the 
final amplifier tube might 
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* Apoen - Not PART OF 
ORIGINAL TANK ASSEMBLY 


Sil 


750 oe 


NanoVNA display showing a 5600-ohm resistance matched to 50 ohms at 3900 
kHz. 


we could get a perfect 50-ohm match for any 
resistor value from 5.6K to 27K ohms. 

NanoVNA test results for the tank cir- 
cuit, original and with 820pF added: 


see, various values of fixed resistors were 
‘connected from one end of the tank to the 
_center tap (that being AC ground). Depend- 
ing on the relative angle of the coupled loop 


Coupling link angle (to see Angle with 820pF added 
50 ohms at NanoVNA) (for 50 ohms at NanoVNA) 


SiO degrees) (i) 


R = Plate Resistance 
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A quick estimate of the optimum imped- 
ance to be presented to a Class-C ampli- 
fier’s plate is: 


R = (2000 — 250)? = 5100 ohms 
2 x 300 


Assuming: 

= B+ plate voltage = 2000 volts 

™ min instantaneous plate voltage swing 
= peak grid voltage swing = +250 volts 

= power out = 300 watts 

= Note: The values above are for Phone. 
In CW mode the plate voltage and out- 
put power are a bit different (2500 
volts and 400 watts) resulting in a 
slightly different optimum plate resis- 
tance. 


A more detailed analysis of class-C am- 
plifier matching can be found in Electronic 
Communications Systems by Ben Zeines, 
pages 247-270. As an interesting side note, 
that chapter references Child’s Law, an ob- 
scure electronic rule. It turns out that 
Clement Child, a Rochester native, derived 
the formula for electron flow in a vacuum 
tube in 1911. Child was an 1890 graduate 
of the University of Rochester and received 
a PhD from Cornell in 1897. 

Notice that 5100 ohms is just outside the 
range over which an unmodified BC-610 
tank circuit can match to 50 ohms. Perhaps 
that’s because no one was trying to match 
to 50 ohms in 1940, but whatever the reason 
we can easily fix this. Adding 820 pF in se- 


The refurbished coil with 3 mica caps in se- 
ries with output link. 
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m 
Refurbished 80-meter coil installed inside 
the BC-610. 


ries with the output link places 5100 ohms 
in the center of the adjustment range (cou- 
pling link at 45 degrees) rather than being 
the edge-of-range case. With 820 pF added 
to the circuit our transmitter easily delivered 
over 500 watts. We backed away from such 

(continued on page 51) 


A still-in-the-box, never used 40-meter BC- 
610 coil showing the Tenite plastic. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


| BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of a Westinghouse H-126 Little 


Jewel Radio and an Early Homebrew A-K Breadboard 


distinctive Little Jewel tabletop 
Az was sold by Westinghouse in 

the late 1940s. The design is un- 
usual in a few ways. It has six tubes, in- 
cluding an RF amplifier, but uses only a 
two-gang tuning capacitor, so the output 
from the RF tube to the converter tube is 
untuned except for a trap circuit for the IF 
frequency. The remainder of the circuit is 


Westinghouse Little Jewel radio. 


similar to many other sets of the era. The 
inner metal chassis is insulated from all of 


the exterior metal frame and screws with 
phenolic supports. Two exterior phenolic 


shells on either side of the central exterior 


_ metal frame are held in place by two screws 
that connect across the inner chassis with- 


out electrical contact to it. The outer central 
metal frame itself is a brass metal stamping 
that is intricate and very well constructed. 
The radio has a lifting/carrying bail handle 
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that folds compactly against the frame and 
is held in place by the opposing phenolic 
shells. Apparently this set was intended to 
be portable although it is an AC-operated 
radio. I think this radio was designed by 
post-war engineers with a knack for sturdy 
construction. The Little Jewel came in four 
colors, H-124 dark green, H-125 light 
green, H-126 ivory and H-127 burgundy. 
This radio resembles a refrigerator and 
there’s some lore that it was given to pur- 
chasers of Westinghouse refrigerators, and 
it is often referred to as “refrigerator radio” 
but I have not found any evidence for the 
designation beyond its visual appearance. 
There are two other “refrigerator” radios, 
made by Philco and Crosley Shelvador, that 
are more deserving of the name than the 
Westinghouse Little Jewel because they 
were designed to complement refrigerators 
sold by these manufacturers. 

A friend had four of these radios and 
traded the ivory example to me for an Ad- 
miral portable that I had restored. He also 
had a green example that was a bit more at- 
tractive, but one of the phenolic sides had 
been crushed, so I opted not to attempt re- 
pair and repainting of that damage, though 
I think that could be done. There are exam- 
ples of various repairs of this model posted 
online, including repainting the phenolic 
and refinishing the central metal frame. For 
some reason, many restorers don’t hesitate 
to repaint and glamorize this radio with 
non-original colors, although I suspect that 
is the result of dealing with an example that 
is in very bad condition. My example re- 
mains in near-original color and the metal 
frame was acceptable without refinishing. 
Using ivory acrylic paint, I touched up a 
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few rubbed spots where the underlying dark 
phenolic showed through. 

The only mechanical repair I made was 
to straighten the plastic dial indicator disk 
that displays the tuned frequency. This had 
warped badly, most likely from dial lamp 
heat. This apparently is a common occur- 
rence and is easily repaired by removing the 
disk, placing it on a flat surface and apply- 
ing heat with an ordinary hot iron. A piece 
of cloth should be used between the iron 
and plastic disk. 

The line cord of my example had been cut 
off short, probably as a precaution for safety 
or for ease of display. After examining the 
schematic, I decided to replace the cord as 
originally installed and did not opt to move 
the on-off switch to the hot side of the AC 
line, but used a two-wire polarized plug to 
improve safety by putting B- at the cold side 
of the AC line. The chassis and wiring are 
sufficiently isolated from external, touch- 
able metal parts to rely on the original de- 
sign for my occasional use. I never leave old 
radios plugged in when I’m not playing 
them. There is only one capacitor that, if 
shorted, could cause the chassis to be con- 
nected to an external metal part, namely the 
external antenna connection.on the very bot- 
tom of the radio. It might be advisable to 
use a non-shorting safety capacitor here for 
improved safety if the radio is to be used 
without an isolation transformer, or the an- 
tenna screw on the bottom could be taped 
over, as the internal antenna is adequate for 
local station reception. I routinely use Y- 
type safety capacitors in locations where a 
short-circuit capacitor failure might present 
a safety hazard. Y-type safety capacitors are 
designed to be open if they fail. There is one 
other capacitor within the radio that couples 
the metal chassis to the B- side of the circuit, 
where a Y-type capacitor could add safety 
redundancy in case of capacitor failure. 
With the original non-polarized line cord, 
the B- side of the circuit can be hooked to 
either the hot or cold side of the AC outlet. 
By installing a polarized plug, I ensured that 
B- always connected to the cold side. 

I examined the underside of the chassis 
and decided that the 11 paper capacitors 
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Underside of the Westinghouse Little Jewel 
chassis. 


should be replaced because some showed 
splitting and wax flow. I opted not to test 
the radio before their replacement even 
though some capacitors might have been 
operative. I kept the old capacitors and 
tested them after replacement and only 
three of them were deemed OK based on 
capacitance values. After replacing the 
paper capacitors, I tested the radio and 
much to my surprise it operated very well 
with little hum. I had expected I would have 
to replace the three power supply elec- 
trolytics that were in a single can but that 
hasn’t been necessary to date. 


Restoring an Early Homebrew 
Atwater-Kent Breadboard 


There are many examples of homebrew 
radios that utilized various Atwater-Kent 
components in circuits that were popular in 
the early 1920s. Many of the Atwater-Kent 
models themselves were assembled by 
users and often lacked any attached factory 
paper, so they may not have been factory 
sets. A friend brought me a set that had 
mostly Atwater-Kent components but also 
had Connecticut Electric tuning con- 
densers, so it obviously was not a factory 
receiver. The board was uniquely con- 
structed, with the contoured edges provided 
by separate moldings, and the underside 
was recessed a bit. It was a soft wood that 
had been painted on the top surfaces. The 
wiring was quite similar to the typical 
breadboard, with insulation in places and 
secured to the board with staples. As found, 
the radio was not operational, though the 
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Early homebrew Atwater-Kent radio. 


3-tube island was in very good condition 
with good transformers, and the other com- 
ponents appeared to be in nice condition. 
The current owner of the radio had spent 
considerable time tracing the wiring and 
generally speaking it seemed to be correct, 
_except for his misinterpretation as to which 
connection at the rear of the board was an- 
tenna and which was ground. When he 
_asked me to get it playing, I had to refresh 
_my knowledge of circuitry for the variocou- 
pler. My only experience with that compo- 
nent was an A-K Model 3975 (so-called 
Model 4), which has similar components 
other than the tuning condensers. The lay- 
out of the components for this homebrew 
was quite different from usual A-K models, 
with the first stage variocoupler on the far 
right of the board rather than at the left. The 
A-K brochure for the variocoupler presents 
the circuit for most of the set with con- 
_densers. The circuit for the Model 3975 is 
wired differently,!.2 and has the antenna at- 
tached at the coarse switch to implement 
the autoformer action of the rotating coil in 
its connection to the grid of the detector. I 
found the wiring of the variocoupler in the 
homebrew was just as described in the A-K 
brochure, including the way that the vario- 
coupler and capacitors are connected. The 
variometer, however, is connected to the 
detector plate to provide regeneration, not 
something that A-K could advertise, but 
_was likely installed that way by many users. 
In examining the Connecticut con- 
densers, I found that they were not operat- 
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ing as they should and were only providing 
40 and 80 pF at their maximum, which I 
measured with a digital meter. These are 
2-plate, compression-type capacitors that 
should range from about 40 to above 600 
uuwF. One plate is moved by a threaded 
shaft to close the gap with the second plate 
and a thin (approx. 0.0005 in.) mica sheet 
prevents contact and provides high permit- 
tivity for increased capacitance as the plates 
are very nearly closed. The units in the set 
were probably at least second generation 
Model A type and have a different design 
than in the patent drawings and a 1920 OST 
article. The Model A uses a diecast interior 
body and a brass bar spring rather than coil 
spring on the shaft to maintain a gap. The 
outer cylinder is painted brass with pheno- 
lic top and bottom covers. The condenser is 
made to operate with nearly 360-degree ro- 
tation of the knob. The scale rotates with 
the knob and has a small protrusion that 
provides a stop for rotation is both direc- 
tions. The range of capacitance for one ro- 
tation can be selected to be within the total 
range by loosening the set screw on the dial 
scale and the top screw on the knob itself. I 
adjusted the range to be about 40 to 200 
uF. I noticed that if I tried to go to higher 
capacitances on one of the units, it shorted, 
which indicated that the mica insulator had 
likely been compromised and no longer 
was intact. Fortunately, the mica only 
affects performance at the highest 
capacitances where the plates are very close 

(continued on page 51) 
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RADIO RAMBLES 


BY DENNIS (DOC) MURPHY, KOGRM, 111 W. ARIKARA AVENUE, BISMARCK, ND 58501 


How I Got Into Electronic Maintenance — Part 2 


Editor’s Note: This is a continuation of the au- 
thor’s reflections about his early days working 
for the North Dakota Highway Department. 
His previous contribution, “How I Got Into 
Electronic Maintenance — Part 1”, appeared 
in the Autumn 2022 AWA Journal (Vol. 
62/#4). 


he time came to start installing some 
equipment to get the North Dakota 
Highway Department’s radio system 
rolling. So, the Boss said “Take what you 
need, and hook up Fargo temporarily so they 
can use it.” I had tested tubes, and had checked 
in and out performance, but I knew very little 
about the equipment. Off I drove in my trusty 
steed with wire, repeater coils, tools and all. A 
telephone line from the District Office was at 
the site, so I had to come up with my own ver- 
sion as to how to hook it up. At-night, I took 
manuals to the motel so I could become smart 
and figure out how Motorola did it. I got the 
connection working, so I drew the lash-up in 
the station logbook. It came in handy later! 

We finally organized two crews to go forth, 
bolt down boxes, wire it all up, and get the sta- 
tion operational. Right off the bat, the bolt- 
down was a problem, as we couldn’t drill an- 
chor holes in the slabs—the concrete was too 
hard! Two Skil Rotohammer drills finally 
saved the day. 

Each site had a cabinet called a Station Con- 
trol Unit, or SCU. The unit was made by Gen- 
eral Electric, but was installed in a Motorola 
cabinet—the Boss wanted it to look nice, and 
it did! The other crew (not mine!) went to 
Fargo, did their thing, flipped on the SCU 
power, and smoke poured from the top vents. 
The SCU has a huge bundle of wiring, and it 
turned out that some AC wires got switched to 
the chassis. Thereafter, the procedure was to 
check AC wires in the SCU, and if shorted, to 
send the SCU back to GE for repair, Motorola 
cabinet and all. When the other crew got back 
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I heard “Sure glad you put your hook-up in 
the Logbook!” 

We were still wiring stations when winter 
arrived, and we would ask the District to check 
the site road for snow before we got there. 
When we reached the site, the heat wouldn’t 
be on, and the waiting equipment was cold- 
soaked. The poor old furnace took forever to 
warm the building. One of our crew would 
wrap himself around the furnace, and we 
would rib him about how he was preventing 
the building from warming up. An investiga- 
tion of these heating problems found that the 
furnace vents were pointed at the furnace wall, 
which was nice and warm. By the second day, 
the building was fairly comfortable; it had 
been insulated, thanks to our Boss, who had 
spent too many hours working in unheated, 
uninsulated shacks. We finally figured a 
plan—we’d visit the site, turn on the heat, then 
go to a motel room and have lunch. When we 
returned to the site it wasn’t too bad. 

Our crews finally got all of the stations 
cooking, but there were a few bumps along 
the way. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission said that all automatic (unattended) 
radio transmissions had to be limited to three 
minutes. However, the users of our stations 
were highway people, not professional com- 
municators, and would discuss a problem or 
other issue like two people in a bar or other es- 
tablishment might do. So there they would be, 
and then along would come (as one road engi- 
neer described it) “the shotgun timer’—end 
of conversation! To save the day, the timer got 
rewired so that as long as they talked for less 
than three minutes, it would automatically 
reset for another (or continued) conversa- 
tion—problem solved! 

We got a new Boss, who took on some of 
the other problems in the SCU by adding an- 
other relay—as if there weren’t enough al- 
ready. Each receiver came with a mute relay 
to prevent feedback, and if SCU “Function 7” 
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dialed up, a// mute relays would operate, ren- 
dering the station totally mute. “Oops! Dis- 
able Function 7! Okay!” My partner and I in- 
stalled the new modification. The Budelman 
(low bidder) equipment had problems, too. 
The transmitter used pencil triodes, and the 
tripler/driver was way over-rated, so that tube 
did not last long. We finally figured a modifi- 
cation so they would hang in longer. 

Not to be outdone, the General Electric mo- 
biles also developed problems. As the High- 
way Department still hdd some 6-volt vehi- 
cles, 6V/12V mobile radios were purchased 
(decision by the Boss). After a year or so we 
began having dynamotor solenoid problems 
and had no more 6-volt vehicles. The fix was 
to bolt the 6-volt wires together for 12-volt 


operation. The 6146 tubes were somewhat 
overdriven; we bent the grid coils away from 
the Faraday shields, and the units worked 
much better. 

Minot got a new District Office out of 
town. We installed a temporary base unit so 
that they could talk to everyone while the 
tower, microwave equipment and console 
were moved to the new office. When they fi- 
nally moved in, the radio system was up and 
running. “We” got a nice new shop for our 
operation—whoopee! Of course there were 
problems; the furnace was wired wrong and 
would heat during the summer, then refused 
to work that first winter. That, along with 
other electrical mis-wires kept us busy for a 
while, but we finally settled in. 


BC-610E TANK COIL ANALYSIS, continued from page 46 


heavy loading, not wanting to press our luck 
by over stressing other components. A stan- 
dard 820 pF 1kV mica cap is rated for 3 
amps, which doesn’t provide any margin 
considering possible SWR on the antenna. 
So, we installed three 270 pF caps in parallel, 
mounted on the plug-in-coil assembly so as 
not to affect other bands. 

With the refurbished coil and added ca- 
pacitors we again powered up the BC-610. 
This time it worked flawlessly, delivering 


430 watts CW and 300 watts carrier for 
Phone, and ran continuously for several 
minutes without smoke. Plate current was 
250 ma and 190 ma demonstrating that the 
efficiency is very good, too. It was satisfy- 
ing for AWA’s multi-discipline team* to 
achieve this success. 


*Team participants: Peter Schuch, Joe 
Stoltz, Steve Ziblut, Steve Sykes, Brad 
Mitchell, Rich Place, and Joel Kosoff. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 49 


together, which this unit did not need in 
order to function in this radio, so I did not 
attempt to repair it. From my examination 
of the interior, such a repair could likely be 
done, and if shorting were an issue, ordinary 
Scotch tape could be used in place of mica, 
with some sacrifice of highest capacitance. 

After adjusting the ranges of the two ca- 
- pacitors, the radio received several stations. 
Tuning this radio is an exercise in coordi- 
nated dial manipulation, with six knobs in- 
volving regeneration, antenna stage tuning 
with one capacitor, grid tuning with the other, 
inductance selection with two switches on the 
variocoupler and amount of coupling be- 
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tween the antenna and grid stages. I learned 
to log the various dial settings, so that I could 
quickly tune a station again after tuning in 
another station. I was able to tune stations 
from 610 to 960 kHz, but no higher for local 
stations. In contrast, I can tune as high as 
1340 kHz with my A-K 3975, which only has 
the variocoupler/variometer combination 
without the condensers. I think that the min- 
imum capacitance of the Connecticut con- 
densers limits the upper tuning. This home- 
brew radio didn’t measure up to Radiola re- 
generative sets like the Radiola X or Radiola 
III-A (though these are 4-tube radios) as far 

(continued on page 61) 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DAVID MINCHELLA, KE2GE 
MAIL: c/o AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 

E-MAIL: ke2ge@yahoo.com 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


The “All-American Five” — Part 1 
Introduction and Power Supply 


recognize this famous comment 

from Rodney Dangerfield; but if 
our radios could talk, this phrase would cer- 
tainly be voiced by the “All American 
Five” (AA5). Over the next five Bread- 
boarding columns, we’ ll be looking the this 
famous circuit, and delve into how this sim- 
ple but sophisticated radio operates. We’ll 
be restoring one, stage by stage, and learn 
how each circuit works. Once completed, 
this radio will be auctioned on eBay at the 
AWA store. 

The “Radio 101: AA5” class that we 
teach each spring at the AWA Museum 
covers every aspect of this amazing circuit, 
and then each attendee actually restores one 
of their own. The AA5 design encompasses 
every circuit that you’ ll find in any vintage 
home radio, be it table model or console. 
We’ll examine each one, stage by stage; 
power supply, power amplifier, local oscil- 
lator-converter, intermediate frequency am- 
plifier, detector, and automatic volume con- 
trol (AVC). 

The “All American Five” got its name 
from the fact that it generally used five 
tubes, and was primarily made in America. 
It’s aremarkable design in that it actually is 
a very good radio, made with as few parts 
as needed to perform each function. Up 
until the AAS, radios were bulky, with a 
large power transformer, many tubes, a lot 
of knobs, and many, many parts. The AA5 
changed all of that; the AAS usually has 
only two controls (volume/power and tun- 
ing), a small table top cabinet, a minimum 
of parts, and no power transformer! Like 
their larger brothers, they tuned the medium 


GG [= get no respect”! I’m sure you 
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Our AA5 restoration project—a circa-1939 
General Electric Model HJ-514. 


wave broadcast band, used the superhetro- 
dyne circuit, had automatic volume control, 
and contained a power amplifier and loud- 
speaker. I will mention that some manufac- 
turers got even more performance from this 
circuit, as Hallicrafters did with their S-38 
series, which featured shortwave bands. 
Let’s take a closer look at the AAS. 


Interior rear view of the HJ-51 4. The loop 
antenna is in the foreground. 
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Underchassis view of the HJ-514. Most parts 
are original. Previous repair work included 
replacement of the two-section electrolytic 
capacitor and power cord. Note the insect 
body to the left of the volume control— “crit- 
ters”’ are often found in old radios! 


The five tubes used were octal in the 
1940s, and generally moved to miniature 7- 
pin tubes in the 1950s, but the circuit re- 
mained the same. Each manufacturer used 
the same basic circuit, so differences in ra- 
dios were cosmetic rather than by perfor- 
mance. The tube filaments were wired in 
series, so if one burned out (open circuit), 
they all would go out. Octal tube radios 
used types 12SA7, 12SK7, 12SQ7, 50L6, 
and 35Z5; the miniature tubed radios uti- 
_lized12BE6, 12BA6, 12AV6, 50CS5 and 
35W4. In the vacuum tube world, the first 
number is the filament voltage, and we can 
see that if we add up the filament voltages, 
they total 121 volts, about what the power 
line provided. All tubes in the AAS circuit 
draw 150 mA of current, so during the tran- 
sition from octal to miniature tubes, many 
radios used a mixture of small and large. 

The All American Five circuit had a bad 
reputation for being a shock hazard due to 
one side of the power line being connected 
to the chassis, either directly or through a 
capacitor, which could make it electrically 
“hot,” so simply touching the chassis and a 
ground (water faucet, radiator, etc.) could 
result in a lethal electrical shock. As time 
went on, manufacturers did what they could 
to make these sets safer. Early sets had ex- 
posed screws that were attached to the 
metal chassis, and some sets even had metal 
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cabinets, but during the 1960s efforts were 
taken to keep metal mounting hardware iso- 
lated from the user. 

These AAS sets can be rewired so that 
the chassis is always at ground potential by 
utilizing a polarized plug. There are many 
online sites that describe the rewiring pro- 
cedure; I won’t repeat it here. The use of an 
“isolation transformer” which isolates the 
power line from the radio is another method 
to make it safe. When I restore an AAS 
radio for myself, I leave the power cord 
wiring as it was originally wired, choosing 
to keep the radio as original as possible. I 
confirm that all insulated bushings and 
washers are present, such that one cannot 
come into contact with the chassis in nor- 
mal use. I don’t use my AAS5 radios very 
often, with the exception of my Halli- 
crafters S-38. 

This is a typical AA5 power supply; its 
rectifier will most likely be an octal 35Z5, 
or miniature 35W4. Late model AA5s may 
have four tubes and a selenium or silicon 
rectifier; selenium rectifiers have a finite 
life, and should be replaced with a silicon 
rectifier (1N4007 suggested). Many self- 
proclaimed “electronics experts” believe 
that more is better, and routinely replace 
electrolytic power supply capacitors (C-1, 
C-2) with higher capacitance values. This 
is ano-no, because each rectifier has a max- 
imum capacitance load rating, and exceed- 
ing this value may damage the rectifier 
tube. Both the 35Z5 octal and the 35W4 7- 
pin miniature tubes have a maximum direct 
capacitance load of 40 uF (C-1). Looking 
at the schematic, the Pi filter network has a 
1,000 ohm series resistor (R-1), feeding the 
second capacitor (C-2). This second capac- 
itor can be larger, within reason. Typical 
capacitor values are 33 uF for C-1, and 47 
uF for C-2. Most AASs feature a dual ca- 
pacitor within a cardboard sleeve, with a 
black wire (negative), along with yellow 
and red positive wires. The capacitance val- 
ues associated with the colors are noted on 
the cardboard body. These capacitors can 
easily be broken open to remove the guts, 
and then re-stuffed with modern elec- 
trolytic capacitors; wired with the same col- 
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Schematic diagram of the power supply section of a typical AAS. 


ors as the original. The open end can then 
be resealed with some hot glue. 

Note that all filaments are wired in series, 
like the old fashioned Christmas tree light 
sets; and operate at a line voltage of 121 
volts at 150 mA. The #40 or #47 pilot lamp 
is in parallel with the tapped part of the rec- 
tifier’s filament, and the high voltage for 
the rectifier’s plate is also taken from that 
tap; the high voltage current draw balances 
the current through the filament and pilot 
lamp. It’s very important that a good pilot 
lamp is always in its position; if the bulb is 
burned out, the additional B+ current drawn 
from the filament tap greatly shortens the 
life of the rectifier tube. One of the most 
common AAS failures is an open tapped 
rectifier filament and pilot lamp, due to op- 
erating the radio with a burned out pilot 
lamp. 

There’s usually a capacitor of about 
0.005 uF (C-3) from the rectifier’s plate to 
the circuit common, which acts as a filter to 
remove voltage spikes and general hash 
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that can be present on the power line. This 
cap should be replaced with a 0.0047 uF 
630V “class X” type safety cap. 

The rectifier’s cathode provides the high 
DC voltage (B+) for the radio. The first 
electrolytic power supply capacitor (C-1) is 
connected from this cathode to the circuit 
common. It should be 40uF or less; I use a 
33 uF 160V cap in this position. A 1,000 
ohm |-watt resistor (R-1) goes from the 
positive first cap (C-1) and feeds the posi- 
tive terminal of the second filter cap (C-2), 
a 47 uF at 160V. This network forms a “Pi” 
filter, which removes a lot of 60 Hz ripple, 
since the rectifier tube serves as a half-wave 
rectifier, conducting once per cycle (60 
times per second). 

This concludes Part One of this series. 
Next time we’ll look at the radio that will 
be restored, and its circuit diagram. As al- 
ways, your questions and comments are 
welcomed. I hope some readers will restore 
an AAS of their own as this restoration 
progresses. 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


RONALD EARL ROACH, W2FUI 


t is with a very heavy heart that we inform 

you that longtime Antique Wireless Asso- 
ciation member and AWA Operations Man- 
ager Ronald Roach passed away peacefully 
at home on Tuesday, October 4, 2022, at age 
87. As Operations Manager and a member 
of the AWA Board of Trustees, Ron envi- 
sioned, developed and helped manage the 
plans for the AWA Campus. Ron was al- 
ways a key member of and contributor to the 
AWA Leadership Team. He loved conduct- 
ing tours of the Museum, and with his faith- 
ful companion Sam, was always at the door 
as official greeter for arriving bus tours. 

Ron was born on January 22, 1935, in 
Rochester, New York, the son of the late 
Earl and Esther (Becker) Roach. He worked 
as a vice-principal at Rush Henrietta Junior 
High School. Ron enjoyed trains and radios. 
He was an amateur radio operator, call sign 
“W2FUI,” who loved to communicate on his 
ham radio. He was also a devoted member 
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OLIN SHULER 


t is great sadness that I report that long- 

time AWA member Olin Shuler has 
passed away. Olin Glenn Shuler, age 92, of 
Quincy, Illinois, passed away Wednesday, 
December 21, 2022. He was born July 24, 
1930, in South Palmyra Township, near 
Hettick, Illinois, the son of Oren and 
Josephine Piskacek Shuler. He married 
Norma Schlipman on April 11, 1959. She 
preceded him in death on November 17, 
2015. 

Olin entered active military duty with the 
Quincy National Guard Unit, Medical Com- 
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of and volunteer for Our 
Lady of Peace Parish, a 
contributor to “Un- 
bound,” to assist those in 
poverty and volunteered 
his registered companion 
dog, Sam to visit nursing 
homes and hospitals. 

He is survived by his 

sons, Everett Roach of 
North Carolina and A 
Daniel (Jing Liang) Roach at Brighton, ae 
York; grandchildren, Brendon (Mary) and 
Jessica Roach; great-grandchildren, Bryanna, 
Kyleigh, Camden and Lewis; three nieces, 
and his constant companion dog, Sam. 

Ron was predeceased by his sister, 
Natalie Facer. 

He will be missed by all those whose 
knew him and were lucky enough to call 
him a friend. 

—Submitted by AWA President Robert Hob- 
day. 
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pany, 123rd Infantry 
Regiment, 44th Division 
in 1951, as company 
clerk, and was Honor- 
ably Discharged with 
rank of Sergeant in 1953. 
He then graduated from 
Central Technical Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri with acertificatein = 
electronics and FCC earicree Badlit Li- 

censein'l 955; 
Olin was employed by Crescent Electric 
(continued on page 59) 
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Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to David D. 
Kaiser, Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: awajournaleditor@ an- 
_ tiquewireless.org. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of the fol- 
lowing means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a 
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- copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned 
by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


Antenna Rotators, Part 2 


he need to rotate one’s TV antenna for 
[= reception arose almost simulta- 

neously with electronic television. Di- 
rectional antennas became common to elim- 
inate “ghosts” caused by reflections from 
buildings and to point to additional stations 
as they came on the air. Manually-operated 
antenna rotators (including non-electric 
“armstrong” models) came first, in about 
1948. Within a few years, more than a dozen 
companies were making a variety of simple 
manual rotators (See Part 1 of this article in 
the preceding issue of the Journal for dis- 
cussion of manual rotator history.) But this 
being the United States, even holding a but- 
ton down until the antenna was in the right 
direction had to be automated. “Automatic” 
antenna rotators allowed the user to simply 
set a dial for the desired direction and step 
back to watch their TV picture improve. 

Automatic rotators have three different im- 
plementations, though nearly all have a cir- 
cular compass-like control dial and often 
some kind of adjacent indicator to show 
where the antenna is pointing. The three 
types, in order of introduction to consumers, 
are Stepper, Bridge, and Synchronous Motor. 

Stepper type rotators break up the 360 
degrees of rotation into a smaller number 
of segments, or steps, and the controller dis- 
play follows the rotor in its movement. A 
switch activated by a cam on the rotor 
head’s gearbox sends pulses to the con- 
troller where an electromagnet pulls on an 
escapement mechanism to advance the dis- 
play position. When the display matches 
the set point of the controller dial, power is 
interrupted and the rotor stops. 

Alliance Manufacturing led the way with 
their model HIR in 1950, in its classic 
Bakelite slope-front cabinet. This pioneer- 
ing automatic rotator divided its dial into 
10-degree segments, or 36 pulses per rota- 
tion. When the user turned the dial to the 
desired direction, an indicating light moved 
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with each pulse to fol- 
low the motion of the antenna. When it 
matched the location of the dial, the rotator 
shut off. A clever but somewhat fussy 
mechanism behind the dial determined di- 
rection of rotation. In operation, the elec- 
tromagnet and escapement mechanism pro- 
duced a pronounced “ka-clunk” at each 
step. This sound, along with the moving dot 
of light, was fascinating to me as a kid, and 
I played with the rotator on top of our TV 
until Dad told me to find something better 
to do. In 1954 Alliance redesigned their en- 
tire rotator line into a modern style, with 
some minor upgrades to the circuitry. The 
dot of light position indicator was replaced 
by a backlit red pointer that orbited around 
a large flat dial knob. The U-83 was the 
successor to the HIR, but was itself re- 
placed by the improved model U-98 the 
next year. That model soldiered on until the 
U-100 appeared in 1964 with changes to the 
rotor head and controller for better perfor- 
mance. The U-100 was sold until about 
1972. All the U-series were almost identical 
in appearance. 

Neck and neck with Alliance was Am- 
phenol’s 1950 introduction of its model 509 


Alliance rotators. Top: model HIR. Bottom 
left: model U-83. Bottom right: model C- 
e204 
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“Auto-Dial.” While it also was of the step 
type, the controller was much smaller and 
simpler, resembling a 1930s kitchen timer. 
The rotor head, though, was somewhat 
more complicated. It rotated in only one di- 
rection and, to prevent twisting off the an- 
tenna’s 300 ohm lead-in wire, contained a 
pair of silver-plated slip rings to connect the 
moving antenna to the stationary wire. No 
reversing parts were needed in this con- 
troller, and it required only three wires in 
the control cable. The dial was calibrated in 
its 60 steps (6-degree accuracy), with 
NESW markings around the dial bezel. An 
arrow in the center of the control dial moved 
with the antenna. The 509 even had a log- 
ging card that slid out from the bottom of 
the front panel, where the user could note 
station directions. An on-off slide switch on 
the front panel and the illuminated dial re- 
minded the user that it wasn’t totally auto- 
matic. It was, however, a bit speedier than 
most rotators, at nearly three rpm. The Am- 
_ phenol product was sold for only two or 
three years, possibly because of its higher 
_ price ($35, versus $26 for an Alliance HIR). 
Cornell-Dubilier/Radiart also made step- 
per type automatic rotators. The mecha- 
nism was somewhat different, and the 
_ styling was more industrial than the Al- 
liance U-series, although the operation was 
essentially the same. A large part of CDR’s 
marketing was to CB and Ham enthusiasts, 
which may account for the unit’s more 
“masculine” styling. Models AR-1 and AR- 
2 debuted in 1954 and the AR-22 in 1956. 
All used the same controller; the only dif- 
ference in the model numbers was the ca- 


Amphenol 509 “Auto-Dial.” 
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Cornell-Dubilier rotators: op: model AR- 
22. Bottom left: model AR-22R. Bottom 
right: model AR-33. 


pability of the rotor head. CDR stuck with 
that controller model for many years, but 
added more modern, low-profile versions 
in about 1966, bearing the model numbers 
AR-10, AR-20 and AR-22R. 

Both Alliance and Radiart made their 
“clunkers” for almost 20 years. Other folks 
probably weren’t as taken with the clunk as 
first-grade me, which led to development 
of different, less staccato, types. 

The Bridge type controller employed a 
variable resistor in the rotor head which 
changed value according to the antenna’s 
rotational position. This same technique 
had been used in manual rotators with 
meter type indicators since about 1949. Au- 
tomatic rotators used a bridge circuit to 
compare a variable resistor set by a dial in 
the controller with the value of the resistor 
in the head. The direction of rotation was 
determined by the difference, and when the 
difference became zero the bridge was bal- 
anced and the controller shut off. No posi- 
tion indicator was included. 

It seems likely that Thompson Products 
first made the leap into quiet rotator con- 
trollers. Their 1955 “Automatic Superotor” 
controller claimed to be noiseless and all- 
electronic. It was silent, but by modern stan- 
dards it was barely electronic— the only 
solid-state device was a selenium diode! The 
operation depended on a differential relay 
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Top: Thompson “Automatic Superotor. ’ 
Bottom left: RCA 10W707. Bottom right: 
Jerrold “Dyna-Rotor.” 


whose two coils were connected to different 
legs of the bridge circuit, pulling magneti- 
cally on the pole of a SPDT switch that con- 
trolled the direction of the split phase AC 
motor in the head. It was a very clever de- 
sign, winning US patent 2,863,107. The dif- 
ferential relay was likely too finicky for a 
consumer product, since the Automatic Su- 
perotor disappeared in a year or so. Thomp- 
son went on to become TRW in 1958. 

A better bridge system had to wait a few 
years for transistors to become more main- 
stream. Alliance was (again) the pioneer, in- 
troducing their all new model C-225 in 1964. 
Called the ‘““Transistorized Tenna-Rotor,” 
the C-225 employed two 2N408 germanium 
transistors in an AC phase detector bridge 
circuit, operating three relays. It was the first 
Alliance rotator to electrically separate the 
variable resistor in the rotor head from the 
motor circuit (necessitating a 5-wire cable). 
This allowed them to claim a 3-degree point- 
ing accuracy, a significant improvement 
over the 10-degree steps of the U-series or 
the 6 degrees of the CDR models. The con- 
troller cabinet was updated with a lighter 
color front panel and a “jet age” 3-pointed 
star dial. In 1971 it was replaced with the C- 
225A which used an IC-741 integrated cir- 
cuit and a DC Wheatstone bridge arrange- 
ment, in the same cabinet. 
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RCA and Jerrold both entered the an- 
tenna rotator market with bridge designs in 
1968, RCA with their model 10W707, and 
Jerrold with the JDR-77 “Dyna-Rotor.” 
Compared to the understated low profile 
RCA controller, Jerrold’s Dyna-Rotor con- 
troller had avant-garde styling, with a dis- 
tinctive tall white truncated-cone cabinet. 
Both used lights to assure the user that the 
antenna was turning. Cornell-Dubilier fol- 
lowed closely with their AR-30 and AR-33 
transistorized bridge controllers in modern 
low profile cabinets, and claiming +/-1 de- 
gree pointing accuracy. The AR-33 in- 
cluded five pushbutton presets that could_ 
be set up with your favorite stations’ direc- 
tions and selected instead of using the dial. 
However, it had a separate on/off switch, 
so it might be considered only a “semi-au- 
tomatic” rotator. 

Synchronous Motor rotators have a com- 
pass type dial for setting direction and a 
coaxial pointer to show the antenna’s direc- 
tion in real time, like the Stepper type. The 
difference is the continuous (rather than 
stepped) nature of the motion. Operation 
depends on the inherent speed match of two 
identically-wound synchronous motors in 
electrical parallel. The motor in the rotor 
heads is a split phase synchronous motor 
driving gears to turn the antenna. A much 
smaller motor and gear set in the controller 
will rotate at the same speed as the head to 
drive a pointer. This concept was patented 
(US # 2,559,339) in 1951. Only three wires 
were needed between controller and head. 

Channel Master, a maker of TV anten- 
nas, introduced the synchronous motor type 
rotator in 1959, and it appears that the type 
was exclusive to them. CM marketed their 
early rotators as “Automatic Tenn-A-Lin- 
ers,” appropriating the name from Crown 
Controls, which designed and built Channel 
Master rotators from 1957 into the ’90s. 
They rebranded it as their “Colorotor” line 
in the early ’60s, and advertised heavily. 
Channel Master controllers, beginning with 
the model 9524, were low and deep with a 
very large control dial and indicator occu- 
pying most of the top surface. Depending 
on the model—there were at least half a 
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dozen by 1970, often with several different 
variations—the indicator might be a dot of 
light or a pointer, either inside or outside 
the control dial. The large dials turned eas- 
ily and the indicator obediently followed. 
Not quite silently, though—the motor and 
gears could be a bit noisy. However, the 
sound was part of the entertainment factor 
of the smoothly moving pointer robotically 
following the user’s command. Since the 
synchronous motor system only required 
the rotor head to turn the antenna at the 
same rate as the controller, CM marketed 
their 9526 as a “universal” controller. It 
would work with most rotator heads, as 
long as they rotated at 1 rpm, which had be- 
come a de facto standard by then. 

With the ubiquity of cable and internet 
delivered TV, antenna rotators would seem 
_ to be obsolete now. But just like stick shift 
in cars and printed newspapers, over-the- 
_ air television has its fans, so rotators con- 
_ tinue to be available. And their history is 
worth collecting. 


Ghanh2 Master 9524. 


Special thanks to Steve Geary, AZenith- 
Nut on the AntiqueRadio.com television 
forum, for the picture and information on 
the Thompson Automatic Superotor. 

If there’s something you’d like to see 
covered in the Television column, or some- 
thing you see that’s wrong or incomplete, 
please let me know. My email is televi- 
sion@TV-Boxes.com. 
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and later worked at Motorola in Quincy, 
where he was employed as a technician in 
| the Engineering Department. He was 
_ named Production Engineering Manager at 
Motorola in 1968 and served until the 
plant’s closing in 1976. He had sealed the 
last box of product off the last Motorola 
- Quincy assembly line in May 1976. He was 
later employed in senior technical manage- 
ment positions at American Safety Equip- 
ment Corporation, Palmyra, Missouri, and 
Detroit, Michigan, Sheller Globe Corpora- 
tion, Keokuk, Iowa, and MicroEnergy Cor- 
poration in Quincy. Olin was a registered 
Professional Quality Engineer in the State 
of California, and a Fellow grade member 
of ASQ (American Society for Quality). 
Also a longtime member of Radio Club 
of America (RCA), Olin was the 2014 re- 
cipient of RCA’s Fred M. Link Award re- 
lated to first production of the FM car 
- tadio. He was four-times president of An- 
tique Radio Club of Illinois between 2011- 
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2014, and four-times president of the local 
Quinsippi Section of ASQ and a Member 
of ARRL (American Radio Relay League). 
Olin and Ray Schulenberg co-authored 
“The First Broadcast FM Auto Radio — Mo- 
torola FM-900,” which was published in the 
2015 AWA Review. Olin was a frequent at- 
tendee at AWA Annual Conferences, and I 
always enjoyed our chats and learned some- 
thing each time. 

Survivors include a son, William Shuler 
of Quincy, Illinois and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth (Fred) Stevens of Divide, Colorado. 

Olin’s philosophy for life included: 

1. Be enthusiastic and honest; in the end, 
facts will rule the day. 

2. Play to win, rather than playing to avoid 
losing. 

3. See rule 1. Time heals all wounds and 
vice-versa. 

Great advice, Olin. 

—Submitted by AWA President Robert 
Hobday. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EIMAIL: WA3GMS@GMAIL.COM 


AWA “Qn Air” John Rollins Memorial DX Event 


Announcement and 2022 Conference Reflections 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


\ 


AWA 2022 Conference, I would be 

remiss if I did not mention the fantas- 
tic time both Martha and I had at this years 
Conference. Vice President Michael Migli- 
accio did an outstanding job as Conference 
Chairman and the good news is, he is the 
Conference Chairman for 2023. I sure no- 
ticed plenty of smiles during the Conference. 
The Flea Market was considerably larger 
than last year, so let’s build on that success. 
Clean out that basement and let others enjoy 
some of the gear, both new and old that you 
are no longer using. The presenters all did 
an excellent job. If you were not able to 
make the Conference this year, most of the 
presentations will be on the AWA YouTube 
channel. For me, the social and educational 
attributes of the Conference make it a “must” 
to attend. It was very exciting to see the new 
Ham Shack addition to the Museum. Lynn 
and his able staff have lots of work to do, but 
it will be most impressive when completed. 
During the numerous AWA “On Air” 
events, I could visualize that room bustling 
with activity as W2AN is on the air as the 
“Flag Ship” station. 

Now that “Radio Season” is with us, I 
have already noticed some improved band 
conditions. As I compose this writing for 
the Journal, the AWA Bruce Kelley event 
will occur in a few weeks. I always look 
forward in firing up my original 1929 TNT 
transmitter. Something about the glow of 
the old type 10 tube still makes me smile. 
Concerning other AWA “On Air” events, it 
is not too early to think about the gear you 
will be using in the John Rollins DX event. 

Speaking about the John Rollins DX event, 
we had quite a conversation about it at this 
year’s Conference during my “On Air’ pre- 
sentation. That event is the lowest in activity 
of all the AWA “On Air” events and I do not 


S ince this is my first issue following the 
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understand why. Folks in the audience said 
they did not like the word “Contest” in its 
name. They felt that all of our “On Air” 
events were more of a causal type of affair 
and not a hard-line contest. So the word “Con- 
test” 1s being replace by “Event” to negate 
any notions that this is a drag-out competitive 
event, but rather a casual rag chew during a 
point exchange. This years event is on March 
1-2 and March 4-5. Remember, both CW and 
Phone modes are allowed. Pre-1970 gear of- 
fers the greatest multiplier, so there is tons of 
gear out there that qualifies for multipliers. 
Let’s overload event coordinator Gary, 
W8PU with your log sheets! I have a big 
favor to ask. If you operate any of our events, 
please send in log sheets regardless of how 
many QSOs you make! 

Now over to Gary, W8PU who will an- 
nounce all the details for this year’s John 
Rollins DX Event. 


The 2023 John Rollins Memorial 
DX Event By Gary Poland, W8PU 


he John Rollins Memorial DX event 
is the third in a series of AWA spon- 
sored “On Air” events. This event was 
officially renamed in 2009 to honor John 
WI1FPZ (SK) and his many outstanding con- 
tributions to the AWA over the years. Like 
all “On Air” events, it is open to everyone, 
both AWA members and non-members. 
Please note that there have been a few 
changes to the rules concerning scoring. The 
important thing to remember is that your 
score is based solely on the equipment you 
are using at your QTH, not what the station 
you are working is using. 


Contest Details 
Dates: Wednesday, March 1 @ 2300 
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GMT to Thursday, March 2 @ 2300 GMT 
and Saturday, March 4 @ 2300 GMT to 
Sunday, March 5 @ 2300 GMT. 

Bands: 80, 40, and 20 meters. 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of participating stations using pre-1970 tube 
gear. As examples, when calling use “AWA 
AWA de N2BE” for CW or “CQ AWA John 
Rollins from W3GMS” for AM. 

Power: Output power levels are limited 
to 100 watts for CW and 100 watts carrier 
level for AM. Since there is no power multi- 
plier in scoring, run the necessary power, not 
to exceed 100 watts, to make contacts for the 
given band conditions. 

Equipment: Any transmitter and receiver 
manufactured before 1970 qualifies for scor- 
ing. Any homebrew gear using tubes that 
were available before 1970 also qualifies. 

Exchange: The other station’s informa- 
tion will not affect your score. Points are 
based on your station equipment. Simply ex- 
change the other person’s call sign, their 
RST, your TX and RX, and your name and 
state. 

Points: MOD (1970 and after) TX and 
RX=!1 point. 

OT TX (pre-1970) and Modern RX (1970 
and after)=2 points. 

OT TX and RX (both pre-1970)=3 points. 

Frequencies and times: Suggested fre- 
quencies for CW are 3550-3570, 7100-7125, 
and 14030-14050. 

Suggested frequencies for AM are 3705, 
3837, 3885, 7285-7295, 14286 and 14330. 
These are only suggestions, and you can 
make a contact anywhere on the band where 
that mode is permitted. 

Because the John Rollins event is held in 
March with springtime propagation condi- 
tions, stations are encouraged to use 80 me- 
ters for late afternoon and evening contacts. 
Use 40 meters for daytime contacts, and use 
20 meters for afternoon contacts. This will 
help stations to find other stations participat- 
ing in the event. You can use the AWA 
group at group.io message board to post 
messages letting others know when you will 
be operating or to arrange skeds. If you are 
called by a someone not participating in the 
contest please be courteous and guide them 
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Here is the Heathkit and Drake station used 
by Chuck, W3FJJ in one of the past John 
Rollins Memorial DX Events. 


to the AWA website for event information. 
We need more participants and the best way 
is by being helpful. 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you only 
make a handful of contacts. Also send in full 
details on your equipment and station photos 
as high-resolution .jpeg files for possible 
publication. Log sheets are available on the 
AWA website. We need your logs by April 1 
in order to meet the deadline for the Journal. 

Please send your logs electronically, if 
possible, to gpoland1 {at}cinci.rr.com 

If mailing printed logs, send them to Gary 
Poland, W8PU, 3347 S.R. 28, Midland, OH 
45148. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, 
continued from page 51 


as using regenerative squeal to locate and 
tune distant stations but is OK for local sta- 
tions. The homebrew probably has better se- 
lectivity than the A-K Model 3975 which has 
no condensers. 
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zine, August 1920, p. 19. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
| for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
1 for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
| website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) 
include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must 
be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communica- 


tions; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are 
not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and 
(6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Email all ads to: David D. 
Kaiser, Editor at: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org or send mail to David D. Kaiser at 


375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Several console radios. RCA, Philco, 
Zenith, Magnavox, etc. Some operating. 
Some need cabinet work. Located in 
Massachusetts. For further info contact 
Jonathan Bouvé at (781) 749-0445. Email: 
jonathan.bouve24@ gmail.com. 


Collection of 450 books about the develop- 
ment and applications of magnetron tubes, 
including early and very rare books. Fifteen 
binders full of articles, copies and letters 
about it. Collection of 140 magnetron 
tubes, including very rare ones. All in one 
batch. Details and lists available on request 
from Derk Rouwhorst, Noorderhagen 56, 
7491ASS Delden, the Netherlands. 
Email: derkrouwhorst@hotmail.com. 


Radio catalogs: Allied, Lafayette, WRL, 
Burstein Applebee, Walter Ashe, others; 
ARRL and Editor’s & Engineers Hand- 
books; magazines: Popular Electronics, 
Radio-Electronics, Radio-Craft, Radio 
News, Electronics Illustrated, Electronics 
World, Shortwave Craft, CQ, HR,73, OST; 
Heathkit, Knight, EICO and other manuals. 
A.J. Bernard, P.O. Box 690098,Orlando, 
FL 32869, (407) 351-5536 or email: ni4q@ 
juno.com. 


Capacitors—paper in oil (PIO) and very 
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high voltage ceramic. Some new, most are 
used, none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF 
@ 330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 
each; 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 
VDE $2.50; .001-15 uF (1500V+) quoted 
on request. Shipping extra. Email or call me 
with your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, Tel. 
(585) 889-1208 or email at: interl1@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Heathkit manuals, 300+ AWA Museum 
surplus. Updated list and contact details at 
www.bit.ly/AWACQH. Tom Bavis, c/o 
AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield 
NY 14469. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Five KNOBS for restoration of Hallicrafters 
SX-111 receiver: RF Gain; Main Dial; 
Function; Antenna Trim; Pointer 
Reset. Will buy whatever ones you can 
spare. Contact Bill Hopkins, AA2YV at 
whopkin4@naz.edu or leave a message at 
(585) 586-5009. 


PHILCO FM IF transformers, P/N 32-4518- 
1A (9.1 Mhz) for Model 53-956 AM/FM 
radio, two needed. Hope somebody has and 
can spare them. Thanks! Joe Bentrovato, 
84 E. Munson Ave., Dover, NJ 07801, Tel: 
(973) 361-7392. Email: jbentrovat@ 
msn.com. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store|.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD ..............csccscoscsssssccceseccscccscsccerscssccssesessssescs 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


AWA PIN .:cccccecoccocccccscscccssscccccscccccvcccesccccsscccccccscccccccccccscccecccceessceensesscccssscecescscsccosccccoosees 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUE. ........scsssssseesssssssssesessesnseeeneenees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: https://www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/awa-store- 


order-form.html or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make 
checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. 
Contact Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 
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Delivering Your New Stromberg-Carlson Radio, Circa 1933 


hat a wonderful delivery van with 

neat graphics depicting an early flat 
top antenna system! This image, dated 
1933, features a circa-1926 Graham Broth- 
ers Panel Delivery Truck, constructed with 
Dodge parts and sold by Semmes Motor 
Company, a distributor of Graham Bros./ 
Dodge panel trucks. George W. Hipsley 
specialized in Stromberg-Carlson radio 
equipment; imagine the number of 
Stromberg-Carlson receivers, cone speak- 
ers, new tubes, parts and accessories 
stacked in the back. This Philadelphia-area 
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radio dealer appears to have been a proud 
seller of Stromberg-Carlson products! 

This van may have started its service life 
carrying Stromberg-Carlson’s battery pow- 
ered model 501 and 601 receivers. By 1927, 
the company began selling Alternating Cur- 
rent sets, many of which would have been 
large consoles. 

This original image includes the words 
“Catalogue Print” across it in bold, indicat- 
ing that the photo must have been the 
master for one of the dealer’s early trade 
catalogs. 
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